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The  Peoples  of  the  East 

hranches  of  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austraha  and  China, 
^der  British  management  directed  from  London,  are  estab- 
|ithed  at  most  centres  of  commercial  importance  throughout 
luthern  and  South-Eastern  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  the 
^k’s  clientele  is  drawn  from  all  the  peoples  of  the  East  who 
mage  in  commerce  and  industry.  The  offices  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  linked  directly  to  the  Bank’s 
perseas  organization  and  they  are  fully  equipped  to  provide 
pe  banking  facilities  and  information  services  required  by 
Inerchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
hade  as  exporters  or  importers  with :  — 
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CA'XAL,  H  ATKR  DINPl  TE 

AKISTAN.  until  recently  self-sufficient  in  food 
grains,  is  now  suffering  from  an  acute  food  shortage. 
Rainfall  has  been  deficient  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  this  has  naturally  also  caused  a  shortage  of  canal 
water  for  irrigation.  The  increase  of  the  population  by 
30  per  cent,  since  partition  (owing  to  the  excess  of 
incoming  refugees  over  evacuees)  has  put  a  considerable 
strain  on  the  country’s  food  position.  The  Pakistan 
authorities,  perhaps  instinctively  trying  to  find  a  scapegoat 
for  these  difficulties  which  are  beyond  human  control, 
have  lately  concentrated  on  blaming  the  shortage  of  canal 
water  as  the  main  cause  of  the  trouble.  They  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  in  accusing  India  of 
I  wilfully  depriving  Pakistan  of  supplies  by  diverting  water 
from  the  source  streams  of  the  Indus  River.  Consider¬ 
able  publicity  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  Pakistan  in 
this  connection. 

On  February  13,  the  Pakistan  Government  issued  a 
White  Paper  charging  India  with  “  illegally  appropriating 
__  water  for  increased  irrigation  in  India  at  Pakistan’s 
_  expense.”  Pakistan  has  raised  her  complaint  in  spite  of 
=  her  undertaking  to  await  the  proposals  of  a  technical 
~  commission  which  has  been  studying  the  problem  during 
~  the  past  ten  months.  At  the  initiative  of  the  World  Bank, 
~  Indian  and  Pakistani  engineers  have  been  preparing  a 
A  comprehensive  plan  of  development  for  the  Indus  basin, 
^  intended  to  solve  the  water  dispute  between  the  two 
S  countries.  When  this  working  party  started  work  in 

—  May,  1952,  the  two  Governments  agreed  to  avoid  all 
=  controversy  while  negotiations  were  in  progress,  and  it 
~  seems  unjustified  on  the  part  of  Pakistan  to  raise  the 

—  battle  cry  while  the  engineering  talks  are  still  continuing. 

—  The  supply  of  canal  water  from  India  to  Pakistan  is 

—  made  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  concluded  on 

—  May  4.  1948,  which,  however,  was  repudiated  by  Pakistan 
^  in  December.  1950.  Nevertheless,  India  continued  to 

supply  water  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and,  in 
September  1951,  formally  proposed  to  the  Government 
,S  of  Pakistan  that  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  India  claims  that  Pakistan  has  not,  up  to  date, 
accepted  the  proposal  for  arbitration,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  present  Pakistani  complaint  was  not  lodged  with 
the  Government  of  India,  but  with  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations.  Considering  the  history  of  the  case,  this 
looks  more  like  the  launching  of  a  p-opagandistic  cam¬ 
paign  against  India  than  a  businesslike  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem. 

>  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  Pakistan’s  picture 

>  of  what  would  happen  if  India  were  to  cut  off  the  canal 


water  sup{dy,  is  grossly  exaggerated.  Out  of  the  16  canal 
systems  existing  in  the  Punjab  before  partition,  12  fell 
entirely  within  Pakistan  and  India  has  no  control  over 
them.  Three  lie  within  India  and  only  one  is  common 
to  both  countries.  Of  the  total  flow  ot  6  rivers  of  the 
Indus  system,  Pakistan  utilises  40  per  cent,  and  India 
5  per  cent.,  while  as  much  as  55  per  cent,  runs  unused 
into  the  sea.  There  seems  to  be  enough  water  in  Pakistan 
for  all  her  future  development  schemes,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  she  has  already  undertaken  large-scale  irrigation 
plans  which  will  enable  her  to  utilise  twice  as  much  water 
as  she  now  receives  from  India. 

On  the  Indian  side,  Mr.  Nehru  gave  the  assurance 
that  India  has  not  deliberately  deprived  Pakistan  of  canal 
water  nor  did  she  jM'opose  to  do  so.  Even  inside  Pakistan 
the  danger  of  these  baseless  accusations  against  India 
have  been  recognised  by  prominent  leaders.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Suhrawardy,  President  of  the  Jinnah  Awami  League, 
pointed  out  that  it  was  understood  that  the  water  shortage 
was  due  to  lack  of  rain.  He  warned  against  exciting 
the  people  of  Pakistan  with  anti-Indian  sentinients  merely 
to  divert  their  attention  from  the  failures  of  domestic 
policy. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  grave  accusations  made  by 
Pakistan  against  India  in  this  respect  are  of  doubtful 
political  wisdom,  particularly  as  it  is  obviously  undesir¬ 
able  to  add  another  major  cause  of  friction  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  at  a  time  of  existing 
tension  over  Kashmir. 

.1IALEAKOV  A.liD  I'HIIVA 

HE  importance  attached  by  the  Soviet  leaders  to  the 
relations  with  China  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by 

all  the  latest  Soviet  statements,  including  the  declara¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Stalin’s  death,  referring  prominently  to  the 
great  Chinese  people.”  Mr.  Malenkov  has  taken  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  strengthen  his  ties  with  Peking.  Less  than 
24  hours  after  Stalin’s  funeral,  Mr.  V.  Kuznetsov,  the  new 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  has  been  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Peking,  replacing  Mr.  Panyushkin,  who  in 
the  past  served  as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Peking  (1939- 
1944)  and  who  again  had  been  posted  to  China  only 
a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  new  Ambassador, 
is  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  a  past  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Soviet  Trade 
Uniops.  Mr.  Kuznetsov  has  wide  international  contacts 
due  to  his  prominent  activities  in  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions.  His  appointment  gains  in  political 
significance  in  that  it  was  made  while  Chou  En-lai, 
China’s  Prime  Minister,  was  in  Moscow  (Mao  Tse-tung 
did  not  attend  Mr.  Stalin’s  funeral)  and  it  appears  that 
he  will  be  directly  responsible  to  Mr.  Malenkov,  the  new 
Soviet  Prime  Minister.  The  replacement  of  a  diplomat 
by  a  politician  may  to  a  large  degree  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  death  of  Stalin,  the 
position  of  Mao  Tse-tung  has  become  supreme  in  the 
Communist  world  in  Asia. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 


By  Harolti  Davies,  M.f*. 


Perhaps  it  was  the  eHett  of  the  long  draw'll  out 
winter,  or  perhaps  the  influenza  epidemic  that  over¬ 
shadowed  the  Commons  when  they  ambled  through 
the  Debate  on  the  Far  Eastern  Situation.  Whatever 
excuses  one  may  try  to  find  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Debate  was  colourless  and  woolly.  Mr.  Eden  was  not 
sure  of  himself.  He  lacked  that  polished  certainty  of  aim 
that  we  have  grown  to  associate  with  his  speeches,  while 
from  the  benches  behind  him  speaker  after  speaker  on  his 
side  openly  indicated  their  disagreement  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr  Morrison,  opening  for 
the  Opposition,  was  much  more  sure  of  himself  because 
here  was  an  issue  which  united  the  Labour  Party  in 
accordance  too  with  the  decisions  of  the  Morecambe  Con¬ 
ference  not  to  extend  the  war  in  Korea. 

Obviously  the  visit  of  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  had  its  etieci 
upon  the  tone  of  Mr.  Eden’s  criticisms  of  Eisenhower’s 
policy.  Speaker  after  speaker  in  the  Debate  commented 
on  this  fact  or  iiinted  at  it.  Two  days  previously  the 
Foreign  Secretary  had  made  a  forthright  criticism  of  the 
American  intention  to  withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet  from 
the  Formosan  Straits,  and  to  encourage  the  attacks  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  against  the  mainland.  Now  Mr.  Eden 
was  less  firm  than  he  was  two  days  before  and  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  putting  the  American  case  rather  than 
building  up  the  constructive  British  case  showing,  to  use 
his  own  words,  that  this  step  involved  political  dangers 
without  giving  any  ‘compensating  military  advantages.  ’ 
It  was  left  to  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Younger  to  expostulate  about  this  very  bad  case  of  failure 
in  cooperation. 

Mr.  Richard  Law,  speaking  from  the  Tory  benches, 
summed  up  the  American  attitude  neatly  by  saying;  “The 
American  tends  in  some  cases  to  prefer  certainty  even  to 
success,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  a  dangerous  tendency  in 
American  politics.”  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  support 
the  .American  approach  wholeheartedly  and  rather  grudg¬ 
ingly  backed  up  his  Foreign  Secretary.  Looked  at  from 
different  angles,  Mr.  Law’s  dictum  not  only  applies  to  the 
USA,  bu*  also  to  the  USSR.  Both  these  Great  Powers 
invariably  try  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  what  appears  to 
them  a  realistic  and  direct  policy.  Such  a  policy  often 
forgets  the  axioms  of  sociology  and  results  in  chaos. 

The  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  told  us  that 
the  Government  have  given  full  instructions  to  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  to  protect  the  merchant  ships  on  their 
lawful  occasions,  but  the  point  put  by  many  of  the  Labour 
speakers  was  left  unanswered,  namely:  What  happens  if 
Formosa  falls  to  Mao  Tse-tung?  I  also  gathered  from  the 


Minister’s  speech  that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  on  December  17th  merely  paid  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  France  and  the  Associate  States  in  Indo  l 
China  and  agreed  that  the  campaign  against  Communism 
in  Indo-China  deserved  continuing  support.  Does  this 
mean  anything?  Such  pious  phraseology  merely  intensi- 
Hes  the  purtx>se  Af  Viet  Minh. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Conservative,  made  an  appeal  for  what 
he  called  “a  bit  of  fresh  thinking”  about  the  problem.  He 
believed,  “if  military  pressure  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
going  to  bring  peace  nearer  more  quickly — and  that  is  the 
object  of  military  pressure  at  all  times  we  must  welcome 
this  move,  and  I  am  disposed  to  trust  both  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  President  to  be  acting 
wisely  on  the  premise  that  the  struggle  in  Korea  must  goj 
on.”  Sir  Ian’s  speech  was  bewildering.  He  said :  “  Even 
if  victory  is  obtained  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  bound  to  be 
a  barren  victory.  Ihere  cannot  in  any'circumstances  be 
established  a  South  Korean  Republic,  a  North  Korean 
Republic  or  a  joint  Korean  Republic.”  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  indecision  of  the  whole  Etebate.  The  fresh  thinking 
up  to  now  has  only  come  from  India.  The  United  Nations 
is  bogged  down  and  the  objectives  are  completely  blurred. 

Last  December  the  United  States  allocated  30^  billion 
dollars  for  a  defence  support  programme  in  Indo-China. 
Almost  one  third  of  the  burden  of  the  Indo-China  cam 
paign  is  borne  now  by  the  United  States.  France  is  bleed-, 
ing  herself  white.  Up  to  December  last  year  my  figurebl 
are  that  the  war  has  cost  the  French  £6,000  million  and! 
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seme  13.000  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded  or  missing. 
All  this  could  be  more  effectively  used  in  Western  Defence. 
.As  it  is,  both  France  and  Britain  are  in  danger  of  making 
themselves  vast  soup  kitchens  in  an  effort  to  sweep  back 
the  tide  of  Asian  history.  The  Commonwealth  Advisoryl 
Committee  on  Defence  Science  now  meeting  at  New  Delhil 
was  asked  also  to  turn  its  mind  to  the  causes  of  peaceful! 
development.  In  that  direction  lie  greater  chances  of  a| 
I'leaceful  solution. 

The  attendance  at  this  vital  Debate  was  poor.  1  can^ 
hnd  no  lead  to  the  country  nor  to  the  world  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  On  the  2nd  of  October.  1952,  in  a  campaign  speech 
the  President  of  the  United  States  used  these  words:  “Wc| 
do  not  want  the  Asian  to  feel  that  the  white  man  of  the 
west  is  his  enemy.  If  there  must  be  a  war  there  let  it  be 
Asians  against  Asians  with  our  support  on  the  side  of 
freedom.”  I  prefer  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger’s  paraphrase: 
“If  tliere  is  to  be  not  war  but  peace  in  Asia,  then  it  can^ 
only  be  by  cooperation  between  Asians  and  Asians  with 
our  support  on  the  side  of  freedom.” 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 


By  David  C,  Williams  (Washington) 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER’S  decision  to  withdraw 
the  Seventh  Fleet  from  the  Formosa  Straits  continues 
to  be  warmly  debated  here  in  Washington.  Discussion 
ranges  over  three  aspects  of  the  question — the  manner  in 
which  the  decision  was  made  and  announced,  the  repjer- 
I'ussions  abroad,  and  the  probable  consequences. 

The  decision  itself  appears  to  have  been  taken  during 
Eisenhower’s  pre-inaugural  trip  to  Korea.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  suggests  that  the  new  President  may 
incline  towards  “going  it  alone’’  in  international  affairs. 
It  appears  that  he  left  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  supposedly 
the  chief  military  advi.sers  to  the  White  House,  with  the 
impres.sion  that  the  step  had  been  considered  but  rejected. 
It  was  not  until  the  news  leaked  out  through  members  of 
Congress  that  they  learned  that  Eisenhower  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  through  with  it  after  all.  Meanwhile,  two 
elder  military  statesmen  with  no  current  responsibility  for 
framing  American  policy  General  Dtiuglas  MacArthur 
and  Admiral  Leahy  were  ostentatiously  associated  with 
the  new  turn  in  Far  Eastern  policy. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  silent  about  the 
way  in  which  they  were  by-pa.ssed.  but  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  of  C'ongress  have  prtHested  that  they  were  slighted 
as  well.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  minority  in  the  .Senate,  has  acknowledged  that  he 
was  informed  about  the  decision  before  it  was  announceil 
but  has  firmly  complained  that,  since  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  no  chance  to  influence  the  decision,  it  was 
hardly  the  sort  of  consultation  which  Eisenhower’s  stated 
allegiance  to  bi-partisanship  in  foreign  policy  would  imply. 

The  Democrats  also  feel  that,  in  his  “  State  of  the 
Union  ’’  mes.sage.  Eisenhower  (or  rather.  John  Foster 
Dulles.  wh<i  is  known  to  have  prepared  the  foreign  policy 
passages  of  the  message)  artfully  re-wrote  history.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Truman  order  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  patrol  the 
Formo.sa  Straits,  he  .said:  “'riiis  has  meant  in  effect  that 
the  II. S.  Navy  was  required  to  .serve  as  a  defensive  arm  of 
Communist  China.  .  .  .  This  permitted  those  Communists 
with  greater  impunity  to  kill  our  soldiers  and  those  of  our 
UN  allies  in  Korea.  ...  f  am  therefore  issuing  orders  that 
the  Seventh  Fleet  be  no  longer  employed  to  shield  Com- 
muni.st  China.’’ 

Democratic  Senators  have  indignantly  pointed  out 
that  the  blockade  was  begun  to  protect  Formosa,  not  the 
Communist  mainland.  Although  thet^retically  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  prevent  a  Nationalist  attack  on  the  mainland  as 
well,  actually  it  has  for  many  months  ceased  to  do  so.  The 
Nationalists  hold  dozens  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of 
China  which  are  supplied  and  garrisoned  from  Formosa, 
and  a  number  of  commando  raids  have  been  made  from 
these  islands  against  the  mainland.  Thus.  Chiang  Kai- 


shek  is  already  attacking  the  Communists  to  the  best  of  his 
very  limited  ability. 

There  is.  therefore,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
Washington  observers  to  consider  the  Eisenhower  action  as 
having  little  more  than  symbolic  significance.  They  .see  it 
as  motivated  mainly  by  domestic  politics:  the  hint  of 
“  bringing  the  boys  home  from  Korea  ’’  won  millions  of 
votes  for  the  Republicans,  and  they  are  under  very  great 
pressure  to  show  by  some  dramatic  action  that  they  meant 
what  they  said. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  much  criticism  from  abroad  is 
also  discounted  as  “  politics.’’  Thus,  during  his  recent 
visit  to  London.  Mr.  Dulles  formed  the  impression,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carlyle  Morgan,  London  correspondent  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  that  “the  British  Government’s 
expressions  of  concern  over  Formosa  were  directed  chiefly 
to  sati.sfying  Labour  members  of  Parliament. 

“  If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  Mr.  Dulles’s 
impressions,”  Morgan  warned,  “  then  it  is  obvious  to  most 
experienced  observers  here  that  the  talks  have  not  come  to 
grips  with  actualities.  .  .  .  Concern  over  any  American 
moves  which  would  .seem  to  risk  enlarging  the  Korean 
War  is  not  limited  by  party  lines  in  Britain.” 

Although  the  withdrawal  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  may 
not  be  a  great  matter  in  it.self,  the  China  Lobby,  having 
tasted  blo(Hl,  are  not  inclined  to  stop.  Senator  Wiley,  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  already  held  out  hopes  that  the  National¬ 
ists  may  be  able  to  cut  the  main  railway  line  running  to 
the  north  of  China.  And  Senator  Fulbright.  widely 
rumoured  to  have  been  Adlai  Stevenson’s  choice  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  had  he  gone  to  the  White  House,  has  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  United  States  equip  the  Nationalists  with  the 
bombers  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Further  steps  which  may  follow  are,  according  to 
Washington  reports,  the  sending  of  two  American  airborne 
divisions  to  Okinawa,  stepping  up  aid  to  Indo-China.  the 
transfer  of  anti-C«>mmunist  Chinese  prisoners  in  Korea  to 
Formo.sa.  and  a  visit  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  i(»  the 
Far  East  in  May. 

It  is  believed  in  Administration  circles  that  the  threat 
of  naval  raids  along  the  China  coast,  and  the  possible 
threat  of  airbtirne  divisions  on  Okinawa,  may  prevent  the 
C’hinese  Communists  from  sending  more  tr(X)ps  and  sup¬ 
plies  into  Korea,  and  may  also  make  less  likely  their  inter¬ 
vention  in  Indo-China 

But  it  is  a  gamble  for  high  stakes.  And  in  Asia,  as 
in  Europe,  this  new  Administration  appears  inclined  to 
ignore  criticism  and  take  off  at  full  speed  on  the  line  of 
action  it  has  charted. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  | 

BRITISH  and  U.S.  POLICIES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  the  Rt.  Hon,  Kenneth  Younger,  M.P, 


For  the  last  three  years  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  have  been  intermittently  wrangling  about 
various  aspects  of  Far  Eastern  affairs.  The  difficulties 
have  arisen  because  the  two  Governments  start  from  a 
different  analysis  of  the  situation  and  also  in  part  because 
the  United  States  Government  has  been  under  constant 
and  damaging  pressure  from  its  own  public  opinion  at 
home.  It  has  needed  much  goodwill  on  both  sides  to 
prevent  the  differences  of  opinion  from  disrupting  the 
joint  effort  in  Korea. 

Now  there  is  a  new  United  States  Government  and 
all  the  signs  are  that  the  argument  has  to  begin  over 
again.  Since  the  difficulties  first  arose  early  in  1950, 
there  has  been  a  change  of  Government  in  Britain  too, 
but  Mr.  Eden  has  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessors 
and  there  seem  to  be  only  a  few  Tory  back-benchers 
who  wish  to  challenge  what  he  is  doing. 

British  policy  in  the  Far  East  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  misrepresentation.  On  tfie  one  hand  there  are 
those  opponents,  principally  American,  who  considw  that 
any  reluctance  to  extend  the  fighting  is  a  symptom  of 
“  appeasement.”  even  attributing  the  British  attitude  to 
anxiety  for  their  financial  interests  in  Hong  Kong.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  some  supporters  of  Britain’s 
policy  who  have  done  a  good  deal  of  harm  by  talking 
as  though  they  thought  the  Chinese  communists  were 
high-minded  liberal  internationalists  who  only  needed  a 
little  encouragement  to  behave  as  though  they  were  at 
a  Quaker  meeting.  In  particular  there  have  been  those 
who.  in  their  disquiet  at  General  MacArthur’s  perform¬ 
ance,  have  asserted  that  the  Chinese  communists,  when 
they  came  into  the  Korean  war,  were  far  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  and  indeed  were  really  not  to  be 
blamed. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  presentation  of  British 
policy  has  tended  to  infuriate  large  sections  of  the 
American  public,  who  are  suffering  serious  casualties  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  are  at  the  present  moment 
unable  to  see  clearly  how  the  slaughter  can  be  ended. 
It  is  therefore  important  that,  at  a  time  when  the  policy 
of  the  new  United  States  Government  is  still  fluid,  the 
true  basis  of  British  policy  should  be  understood. 

When  the  Chinese  communists  obtained  control  of 
the  whole  mainland  of  China  at  the  end  of  1949  it  seemed 
to  practically  all  well-informed  opinion  in  Britain  that 
this  outcome  of  a  generation  of  war  and  revolution  in 
China  was  due  to  basic  developments  inside  China  rather 
than  to  outside  intervention.  In  the  final  stage  of  the 
civil  war.  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
been  getting  more  help  from  the  United  States  than 
Mao  Tse-tung  had  got  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed 


it  is  now  known  that  Stalin  not  only  did  not  support  the 
final  communist  offensive  but  actually  advised  against 
it.  When  you  add  to  these  facts  the  knowledge  that  com¬ 
munist  land  reform  was  very  speedily  building  up  a  large 
class  of  Chinese  with  a  vested  interest  in  the  revolution, 
there  seemed  to  British  observers  no  doubt  that  what  had 
happened  in  China  was  most  unlikely  to  be  reversed  by 
any  opposition  inside  China.  As  for  opposition  from 
outside,  the  damning  report  made  by  the  United  States 
State  Department  upon  Chiang  Kai-shek  seemed  to  rule 
him  out  as  a  serious  proposition;  while  the  longstanding 
Chinese  desire  to  get  rid  of  foreign  and  western  influences 
made  it  most  improbable  that  the  Chinese  people  would! 
welcome  foreign  intervention.  j 

By  January  1950,  therefore,  the  British  Government’ 
had  already  decided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Asian  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  accept  the  Chinese  revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  fact  and  to  try  to  prevent  communist  China  from 
becoming  a  wholehearted  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Britain  accordingly  recognised  the  Chinese  communists  as 
the  government  of  China  and  supported  their  claim  to 
membership  of  the  United.  Nations.  Whether  this  policy 
might  have  succeeded  we  shall  never  know,  for  it  was 
United  States  policy  which  dominated  the  Far  Eastern 
scene,  and  the  United  States,  largely  owing  to  the  state  of 
its  domestic  opinion,  did  not  accept  the  British  analysis, 
continued  to  recognise  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  legitimate^ 
government  of  China  and  persuaded  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  exclude  the  communists  from  the  United  Nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  of  the  situation  force  the 
United  States  Government  to  act  in  many  respects  in  the 
same  way  as  their  British  colleagues.  For  instance  even 
after  the  Chinese  entry  into  the  Korean  war.  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  Government  were  based  on  the 
calculation  that  the  Korean  war  could  not  be  finished 
by  a  quick  victory  over  China  or  by  the  early  overthrow 
of  the  Chinese  communist  regime.  There  were,  of  course, 
some  military  men  who  thought  otherwise  and  General 
MacArthur  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  among  them.  Butj 
even  his  notorious  offensive  up  to  the  Yalu  River  in 
December,  1950,  was  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  gain 
an  outright  victory  on  a  purely  local  scale.  Even  he  was 
not  contemplating  sending  American  armies  through  to 
Peking.  After  the  failure  of  General  MacArthur’s  offen¬ 
sive.  it  was  clear  to  Americans  and  British  alike  that  total 
victory  could  not  be  won  militarily  within  Korea,  while 
any  attempt  to  gain  total  victory  by  a  widening  of  the 
war  would  inevitably  involve  millions  of  Americans, 
might  lead  to  Soviet  intervention  and  would  offer  no 
certainty  of  success. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  United  States  Government 
no  less  than  the  British  abandoned  the  idea  that  peace 
could  be  restored  in  the  Far  East  by  total  military  victory. 
The  only  possible  alternative  was,  therefore,  a  settlement 
by  political  negotiation.  In  this  judgment  there  was  no 
clement  of  appeasement.  It  was  merely  a  conclusion 
dictated  by  the  facts.  Unfortunately,  political  considera¬ 
tions  in  America,  dominated  as  they  were  by  the 
Republican  campaign  to  brand  the  Democratic  Secretary 
of  State  as  a  fellow-traveller,  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  intelligently  the  aim  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  intelligent  objective  for 
United  Nations  pc)licy  would  have  been  to  show  the 
Chinese  on  the  one  hand  that  they  could  not  advance 
(heir  national  interests  or  safeguard  their  stK'ial  revolution 
by  a  policy  of  military  aggression,  because  the  United 
Nations  was  determined  to  outlast  them  in  the  field  in 
Korea;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  if  they  abandoned 
aggression  they  would  have  the  chance  to  obtain  their 
reasonable  national  objectives  at  the  Conference  table, 
including  the  recognition  of  the  communist  revolution 
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Unfortunately  United  States  policy  has  been  very 
ill-designed  to  achieve  either  of  these  objectives.  However 
natural  it  may  have  been  for  the  United  States,  harassed 
I  by  heavy  American  casualties,  to  show  impatience  about 
I  the  continued  fighting,  this  was  b<iund  to  give  the  Chinese 
the  impression  that  if  they  held  on,  the  Americans  would 
I  get  tired  of  the  whole  business.  It  is  legitimate  for  Britain 
to  remind  her  American  critics  that  since  1950.  whenever 
there  has  been  talk  of  getting  out  of  Korea,  such  talk 
has  come  from  Americans  rather  than  from  Britain  or 
the  other  participating  countries.  Similarly,  the  state¬ 
ments,  coming  from  authoritative  Republican  sources  for 
over  a  year,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  could 
not  stand  by  while  any  country  lemained  under  commu¬ 
nist  domination,  coupled  with  the  increasing  aid  given 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Formosa,  could  only  lead  the 
Chinese  to  conclude  that  their  prospects  at  the  Conference 
table  were  nil.  In  these  circumstances  they  may  well 
have  come  to  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
perhaps  something  to  gain  by  maintaining  the  pressure 
which  the  Korean  war  continues  to  put  upon  American 
resources  and  staying  power. 
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At  regular  intervals  ever  since  1950.  proposals  for  a 
kind  of  “  limited  war  ”  against  China  have  been  intermit¬ 
tently  discussed  among  the  United  Nations  but  have  always 
been  rejected  not  only  by  Britain  but  by  the  United  States 
Government,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  neither  offer 
any  hope  of  a  military  victory  nor  pave  the  way  for 
eventual  negotiations. 

There  are  the  proposals  to  use  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
forces  in  South  China  or  Korea.  No  one,  however,  could 
feel  confidence  in  these  forces  as  an  instrument  of  war, 
while  their  presence  on  the  mainland  is  bound  to  rule 
out  negotiations  with  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Mao  Tse-tung. 


There  is  the  blockade  of  the  China  coast.  The 
Communist  regime,  however,  governed  a  larger  area  of 
the  hinterland  of  China  for  years  without  possessing  any 
of  the  coastal  ports  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  much 
influenced  by  bkxrkade,  especially  as  the  bulk  of  their 
military  supplies  in  any  event  come  from  inland  and  not 
by  sea. 

There  is  the  bombing  of  Manchurian  bases,  but  it 
is  clear  that  this  by  itself  could  not  finish  the  war  and 
would  have  to  be  backed  by  other  action  in  China,  and 
even  perhaps  by  the  bombing  of  bases  in  Soviet  Russia, 
a  course  whose  end  no  one  can  foresee. 

Finally,  there  have  been  periodical  suggestions  for 
a  major  new  offensive  in  Korea.  Such  an  action,  if 
designed  to  forestall  a  communist  offensive  or  to  weaken 
communist  striking  power  might  of  course  be  right  and 
necessary,  but  after  General  MacArthur’s  experience  there 
seems  little  point  in  an  offensive  designed  to  clear  all 
Korea.  A  United  Nations  army  encamped  near  the 
Manchurian  border  would  merely  be  within  easier  reach 
of  communist  air  attack  and  would  not  be  nearer  to  final 
victory. 

These  measures,  all  of  which  have  now  been  revived 
for  discussion,  were  seen  by  the  former  United  States 
administration  as  well  as  by  the  British,  to  be  no  more 
than  futile  gestures  of  bad  temper,  which  postpone  the 
possibility  of  settlement  even  further.  The  arguments 
against  these  measures  have  always  been,  and  still  are. 
compelling.  They  contain  nothing  of  appeasement  and 
nothing  of  tenderness  to  the  Chinese  communists.  They 
are  as  valid  for  the  United  States  as  for  Britain. 

Finally,  in  the  broader  field  of  Far  Eastern  policy, 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  though  not  always  using . 
the  same  arguments,  are  inexorably  driven  towards  the 
same  conclusions.  Ever  since  1945  Britain’s  Asian  policy 
has  been  directed  to  the  building  up  of  friendly  powers 
in  South  and  South  East  Asia.  Britain  does  not  believe 
that  western  powers  can  any  longer  expect  to  dominate 
the  Far  Eastern  scene.  The  Americans,  owing  to  their 
greater  material  power,  have'  never  in  their  hearts  quite 
accepted  this  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  American 
opinion  wants  above  all  to  “  bring  the  boys  home.” 
President  Eisenhower  himself  has  said  that  if  there  is  to 
be  war  in  Asia  it  should  be  Asians  fighting  Asians.  He 
must  know,  therefore,  that  the  only  hope  of  securing 
Far  Eastern  peace  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  American 
commitments  in  the  area  is  to  build  up  some  reasonable 
balance  of  power  or  collective  security  system  based 
largely  upon  Asian  countries.  Both  India  and  Japan, 
by  far  the  two  most  powerful  Asian  countries  outside 
China,  undoubtedly  envisage  their  future  as  one  of 
co-existence  with  communist  China  and  not  one  of 
perpetual  war  with  her.  Japan  desperately  needs  at  least 
some  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland  and  both  India  and 
Japan  need  the  restoration  of  peace  in  South-East  Asia 
and  free  access  to  its  rice  and  raw  materials.  If,  therefore, 
their  cooperation  is  to  be  enlisted,  western  policy  must  aim 
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al  restoring  something  like  a  n.>rmal  pattern  r>f  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  trade  in  the  Far  East  and  not  at 
building  a  new  Iron  Curtain.  No  other  policy  offers  any 
hope  of  lightening  the  burden  which  Americans  at  present 
bear  and  are  so  anxious  to  shed. 

United  States  policy  in  the  last  three  years  has  already 
gone  far  to  rule  out  many  of  the  advantages  which 
Britain  originally  hoped  to  gain  from  her  more  flexible 
policy  towards  China.  There  are  certainly  no  quick  and 
easy  short-cuts  to  a  Far  Eastern  settlement  today.  China 
is  in  an  ugly  mood  towards  the  west  and  so  must  be 
considered  unlikely  to  split  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
any  early  future.  Tht.se  unpalatable  facts,  however,  while 
they  suggest  that  the  way  of  the  negotiator  will  be  hard 
and  long,  certainly  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  .arguments 

THE  CONCEPT  OF 

By  dharlea 

DURINCi  the  pa-st  decade  the  term  “South-East 
Asia  “  has  ligured  increasingly  in  the  literature  of 
international  affairs  but  there  is  still  a  surprising  lack 
of  agreement  over  its  exact  meaning.  Many  writers 
apparently  exmtinue  to  use  it  as  a  synonym  for  the  whole 
vast  area  stretching  from  Pakistan  in  the  West  to  Man¬ 
churia  and  Japan  in  the  north-east,  which  S.  K.  Datta  once 
called  ‘Asiatic  Asia'  and  geographers  have  mofe  usually 
referred  to  as  Monsoon  Asia.  The  very  existence  of  these 
alternatives  is,  however,  an  argument  against  using  the 
term  South-East  Asia  in  this  way  and,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  restricting  its 
meaning  to  cover  simply  the  area  lying  to  the  east  of 
India/ Pakistan  and  to  the  south  of  China,  i.e.,  Burma, 
Thailand,  Indo-China.  Malaya,  British  Bv>rneo.  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines.  For.  clearly,  this  area,  and  this  alone, 
seems  entitled  on  purely  geographical  grounds  to  be 
regarded  as  St)uth-East  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
continent  and.  more  important,  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  a  collective  term  to  embrace  these  seven  lands  which 
have  so  much  in  common  with  each  other. 

Lying  as  it  does  between  the  Indian  sub-continent 
(South  Asia)  and  the  Sino-Japanese  realm  (East  Asia! 
which  together  constitute  the  two  great  cultural  and  demo¬ 
graphic  foci  of  the  continent  as  a  whole.  South-East  Asia 
has  always  been  in  some  degree  overshadowed  by  these 
neighbours.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  that  very  fact  lends  it  a 
measure  of  unity,  for  its  civilizations  are  essentially  deriva¬ 
tive  and,  indeed,  colonial  in  origin,  and  the  region  as  a 
whole  may  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  transitional,  both 
in  its  physical  and  human  characteristics,  between  India 
and  China.  If,  ethnically,  its  peoples  are  in  general  more 
closely  related  to  the  Chinese,  Indian  strains  are  neverthe¬ 
less  present,  while,  conversely,  except  in  Annam,  the 
Chinese  element  in  South-East  Asian  culture  is  far  less 
evident  than  the  Indian,  though  both  are  usually  recog. 
nizable. 


which,  in  the  (wsl.  have  always  led  the  United  States 
and  British  governments  to  reject  measures  which  widen 
the  war.  It  is  therefore  in  some  other  direction  that  we 
must  look  foi  an  alternative  to  the  policy  the  United 
States  have  been  following.  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Dulles  have  both  proclaimed  their  intention  to  adopt  new 
methods.  It  is  vitally  important  for  us  all  that  the  new 
methods  should  be  such  as  will  correct  and  not  intensify 
former  errors. 

Paradoxically  it  might  be  easier  for  a  Republican 
than  for  a  Democratic  President  to  start  this  process. 
Until  the  process  does  start  there  can  be  no  hope  either 
of  “  bringing  the  boys  home  ”  from  Korea  or  of  beginning 
the  process  of  pacification  of  the  Far  East. 

SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

A,  Fisher  | 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  human  geo-  | 
graphy  of  South-East  Asia  throughout  historic  times  has 
been  the  much  lower  density  of  population  which  it  has  ' 
supported,  in  comparison  with  the  two  neighbouring  sub¬ 
continents  already  noted.  In  the  main  this  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  great  difficulty  of  entry  overland,  through  the 
mass  of  lofty  jungle-covered  plateau  in  the  north,  to  the 
predominantly  mountainous  character  of  South-East  Asia 
itself,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  tropical  diseases  which  are 
endemic  in  such  conditions.  So  far  as  available  records 
can  be  trusted,  the  population  of  South-East  Asia  has 
never  exceeded  a  third  of  that  of  either  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  or  China  proper,  and  today  its  average  density 
of  abiiut  90  to  the  .square  mile  compares  with  275  for 
India.  285  for  the  former  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  and  1 
over  5(H)  for  Japan.  | 

This  state  of  affairs,  both  past  and  present,  taken  in  j 
conjunction  with  the  political  fragmentation  of  South-East  j 
Asia  which  has  been  fostered  by  its  physical  division  into  ( 
a  maze  of  islands  and  peninsulas,  goes  far  to  explain  the  j 
extent  to  which  it  has  fallen  under  the  shadow  of  both  . 
India.  China  and,  in  more  recent  times,  Japan.  Thus,  j 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  nearly  the  I 
whole  of  South-East  Asia,  apart  from  Annam  which  I 
formed  part  of  Imperial  China,  came  under  the  influence  | 
of  southern  Indian  colonization.  This  has  left  as  its 
memorials  not  only  the  glories  of  Angkor  and  other  monu-  ^ 
ments,  but  also  the  Buddhist  religion  of  the  mainland  and  j 
the  surviving  Flinduism  of  Bali  and  Lombok.  Likewise  i 
from  India,  through  the  intermediary  of  Gujarati  spice 
traders,  came  Islam  which,  after  the  13th  century,  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  Malaysia  but  achieved 
no  lasting  foothold  in  ihe  Buddhist  lands  farther  north. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  commercial  ties  had  been 
slowly  developing  between  many  parts  of  South-East  Asia 
and  the  Chinese  empire.  At  least  from  the  8th  century 
A.D.  onwards  there  are  records  of  missions  arriving  in 
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China  from  Java  and  elsewhere  in  ihe  Nan  Yang 
(•  southern  seas  ’),  bringing  with  them  specimens  of  their 
countries’  produce.  Although  these  were  apparently  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  trading  relationships  between  the  lesser 
lands  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  great  empire  to  the 
north — a  design  in  which  they  were  usually  succes.sful — 
the  Chinese  frequently  chose  to  interpret  such  missions  as 
evidence  of  submission  and  to  regard  the  goods  brought 
by  the  foreigners  as  tribute.  Thus  there  grew  up  an 
established  tributary  relationship  between  many  countries 
of  St>uth-East  Asia  and  Imperial  C’hina.  By  an  exten.sion 
of  the  Confucian  family  code  into  foreign  affairs  the 
former  lands  came  to  be  styled  the  younger  brothers  and 
China  the  elder  brother  and.  notwithstanding  the  severance 
of  these  links  by  the  European  powers  in  modern  times, 
this  attitude  is  by  no  means  forgotten  even  today. 

Despite  these  very  ancient  links  of  both  its  great 
neighbours  with  South-East  Asia,  however,  it  was  not  until 
(he  area  had  begun  to  pa.ss  under  European  control  that 
really  extensive  Chinese  or  Indian  settlement  took  place 
within  its  borders.  To  be  more  precise,  although  the 
Dutch  found  many  Chinese,  as  also  a  handful  of  Japanese, 
in  Indonesia  even  in  the  early  17th  century,  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 9th  century,  when  the  completion 
of  the  Suez  Canal  led  to  rapid  economic  development  in 
South-East  Asia,  that  Chinese  began  to  pour  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  region.  Meanwhile,  and  more  especially 
in  the  present  century.  Indians,  though  on  u  smaller  scale, 
have  emigrated  to  those  areas,  notably  Burma  and  Malaya, 
which  were  under  British  influence  or  control.  Taken  as 
u  whole,  this  migration,  which  has  provided  South-East 
Asia  with  a  population  of  over  eight  million  Chinese  and 
nearly  two  million  Indians  at  the  present  day,  must  be 
regarded  as  second  only  to  the  great  European  ex(xlus  to 
the  Americas  during  the  same  peritxl.  And.  like  it.  the 
incentive  was  primarily  economic.  The  relatively  unoccu¬ 
pied  pioneer  lands  .in  both  cases  provided  far  greater 
opportunities  than  the  congested  home-lands  of  the  peoples 
in  question.  Just  as  the  youth  of  Europe  was  advised  to 
“go  west.”  so  to  the  Southern  Chinese  and  Indians 
opportunity  beckoned  towards  the  south  and  east  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  resultant  plural  scxielies.  which  are  a  feature  of 
every  country  in  South-East  Asia,  form  yet  another  distinc¬ 
tive  characteri.stic  which  marks  out  the  latter  as  some¬ 
thing  different  from  either  of  its  great  neighbours.  Yet 
the  parcelling  out  of  the  region,  with  the  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  Thailand,  into  a  series  of  western-controlled 
dependencies,  each  subjected  to  different  methods  of 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  particular  colonial 
philosophy  of  the  respective  metropolitan  power,  served 
steadily  to  obscure  the  overall  unity  of  South-East  Asia  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  Japanese  overran 
the  entire  region  after  1941,  thereby  depriving  the  West 
of  invaluable  supplies  of  rubber,  tin,  and  both  vegetable 
and  mineral  oils,  and  creating  a  vast  series  of  problems, 
many  of  which  still  defy  solution,  that  the  West  first  began 
to  think  in  terms  of  .South-East  Asia  as  an  entity. 


P 

The  primary  problem  at  this  juncture  was.  of  course, 
to  expel  the  Japanese  from  the  area,  and  it  was  with  this 
in  mind  that  SEAC,  which  first  publicised  the  new  regional 
name,  was  established.  Of  necessity  SEAC  had  initially  to 
be  based  outside  the  region,  since  the  latter  lay  entirely 
in  enemy  hands.  Unfortunately,  the  habit  has  consequently 
grown  up  of  regarding  Ceylon  and  often,  by  association. 

both  India  and  Pakistan  as  well,  as  integral  parts  of  South- 
East  Asia,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  led  to  much  confu¬ 
sion  and  muddled  thinking.  More  recently,  several  writers 
have  attempted  to  perpetuate  this  u.se  i>f  the  term  on  the 
grounds  that,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  a  new 
economic  alignment  is  developing  between  South  and 
South-East  Asia.  .  Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wyatt*  has  stated  that  the  formerly  accepted  definition 
of  South-East  Asia  in  its  narrow  sen.se  is  out  of  date 
since  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  countries  to  which 
it  refers  from  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  While  one  may 
in  large  measure  agree  with  many  of  his  conclusions,  this 
particular  argument  would  appear  to  lead  logically  to  such 
absurdities  as  including  the  United  States  in  a  definition 
of  Western  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  Eastern 
Germany. 

The  u.sage  should,  however,  be  criticised  for  more 
fundamental  rea.sons  than  this.  In  the  first  place  the 
problems  of  South  Asia  are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
those  of  South-East  Asia.  Thus,  whereas  in  South  Asia 
the  outstanding  problem  is  posed  by  over-population,  only 
a  few  parts  of  South-East  Asia  are  so  affected  and  the 
region  as  a  whole  could  undoubtedly  support  many  more 
people  without  fundamental  changes  in  techniques.  In¬ 
deed.  although  its  immediate  pretxrcupation  is  with 
economic  and  political  rehabilitation  after  the  disruption 
and  devastation  of  Japanese  rule,  which  .South  A.sia  did 
not  experience,  South-Ea.st  A.sia  may  well  in  the  near 
future  come  to  regard  the  existence  of  s<i  much  relatively 
sparsely  peopled  land  as  its  greatest  source  of  weakness. 
Already  since  I94.S  the  Japanese  have  again  several  times 
rai.sed  the  matter  of  emigration  to  such  under-developed 
lands  as  eastern  Indonesia  and.  with  mounting  population 
pressure  in  India,  Pakistan  and  China  also,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  Japan’s  lead  may  later  be  followed 
by  others  of  South-East  Asia’s  neighbours. 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  further  criticism  of  the 
extended  use  of  the  terms  South-East  Asia  to  embrace 
South  Asia  as  well.  Granted  that  the  ties  between  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  on  the  one  hand  and  South-East 
Asia  on  the  other  are  both  strong  and  of  deep  historical 
.significance,  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  they 
will  prove  tougher  and  more  permanent  than  those  which 
bind  the  latter  to  East  Asia. 

In  the  days  before  the  war,  when  the  modern  concept 
of  South-East  Asia  had  not  won  general  acceptance,  two 
alternative  names  for  the  area  were  .sometimes  used.  r/'z. 
Further  India  and  the  Far  Eastern  Tropics.  Both  of  these 
terms  enshrine  important  elements  of  truth,  and  both 
implicitly  suggest  that  South-East  Asia,  on  account  of  its 

*  StniiUwiinh  from  (  himi.  Hodder  and  (‘>S2 
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inherent  weakness,  must  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  one 
or  other  of  its  Asian  neighbours. 

Such  is  clearly  the  case  today.  The  ties  binding 
South-East  Asia  to  India  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  Pakis¬ 
tan)  are  based  largely  on  personal  respect  for  India’s 
leaders  and  a  common  experience  of  breaking  free  from 
political  dependence  on  the  West.  In  this  respect  India 
is.  in  effect,  the  elder  brother  to  the  newly-independent 
States  of  South-East  Asia  and  has  effectively  championed 
their  cause  both  at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  India  has  taken  over  the  role  which  was  formerly, 
though  hardly  disinterestedly,  played  by  Japan  as  cham¬ 
pion  of  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics  until  the  experiences  of 
1942-5  revealed  her  true  intentions. 

Certainly  today  there  is  far  less  affection  in  South 
East  Asia  for  Japan  than  for  India,  but,  thanks  to  the 
rapacity  of  many  Chinese  middlemen,  local  feeling  towards 
China  is  even  more  hostile  throughout  the  region.  Thus, 
on  grounds  of  sentiment  alone,  the  alignment  of  South- 
East  with  South  Asia  appears  to  be  eminently  secure. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story  and  two  other  factors  weigh  heavily  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  balance.  Economically  speaking,  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  temperate  and  tropical  lands,  at  least  in 
the  present  stage  of  Asian  development,  affords  a  firmer 
basis  for  trade  between  South-East  and  East  Asia  than 
anything  existing  in  the  relationship  between  the  former 

*  The  term  “  Asians  ”  had  not  then  come  into  general  use 


and  India.  This  interdependence,  which  has  in  some  f 
degree  underlain  the  economic  geography  of  the  Far  East  t 
from  the  days  of  the  early  tribute-bearing  missions  to  the  f 
time  of  Japtan’s  short-lived  Greater  East  Asia  Co-  1 
prosperity  SjAere,  is  likely  to  be  exploited  still  further  in  e 
^ture.  Certainly,  so  long  as  Japan  is  cut  off  from  trade  i 
with  China  she  has  no  option  but  to  pursue  such  a  course,  i 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  China  herself,  once  c 
industrialized,  will  follow  a  similar  policy.  And,  if  such  t 
should  indeed  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  presence  of  a  vast 
Chinese  commercial  community  scattered  throughout  a 
South-East  Asia  would  be  a  formidable  asset,  quite  apart  ( 
from  its  even  greater  potential  significance  should  an  j 
attempt  ever  be  made  to  create  by  force  a  new  Co-pros-  ( 
perity  Sphere  under  Chinese  auspices.  1 

In  short,  the  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the  i 
alignment  between  South  and  South-East  Asia,  desirable  [ 
though  it  undoubtedly  is  from  the  standpoint  of  all  free  e 
men,  is  by  no  means  assured  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I  “ 
On  the  contrary,  the  possibility  of  new  association  withi 
East  Asia,  with  all  the  formidable  consequences  which  that  |  s 
implies,  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Indeed  the  dominant  theme  j  v 
in  the  oriental  history  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen-'  [ 
tury  may  well  be  the  struggle  of  both  South  and  East  Asia  g 
for  paramount  influence  in  the  area  which  lies  between  c 
them.  Greater  East  Asia  we  have  known  in  our  lifetime;  t 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Greater  South  Asia  can  c 
capture  the  minds  and  energies  of  men  sufficiently  to  pre-  n 
vent  a  further  relapse  into  barbarism  and  exploitation.  r 


RESETTLEMENT  AND  THE 
EMERGENCY  IN  MALAYA 

By  Paul  S»  Markandan  ( Singapore ) 


WHEN  the  Japanese  had  completed  the  capture  of 
Malaya,  the  Malayan  Communists  who  had  as  early 
as  1939  been  taking  their  orders  from  Moscow, 
and  had  done  their  best  to  oppose  the  War  effort,  now 
became  guerrillas  and,  calling  themselves  the  “  Malayan 
people’s  Anti -Japanese  Army  ’’  began  an  underground 
movement. 

In  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  Allied  attack  on 
Malaya,  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
parachuted  into  the  country  for  the  use  of  these  guerrillas. 
In  addition,  specialist  officers  were  landed  secretly  by 
submarine,  to  train  the  members  of  the  MPAJA.  But,  in 
August  1945,  a  few  days  before  the  Invasion  was  to  com¬ 
mence.  the  Japanese  capitulated.  The  MPAJA  came  out 
of  hiding  with  the  proud  boast  that  they  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  look  after  the  administration  of  the  country. 
However,  when  the  British  Military  Administration  took 
over  Malaya  and  Singapore,  the  guerrillas  were  paid  off, 
and  their  arms  were  supposed  to  be  collected.  But  few 


arms  were  surrendered  by  the  Communists  who  had 
built  up  ample  stocks  from  the  air  supplies  during  the  1 
occupation,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Japanese,  on  their  " 
surrender,  handed  over  to  them  a  great  deal  of  their  own  f 
armaments.  If  there  had  been  a  proper  check  on  the  armsj  " 
and  ammunition  that  had  been  parachuted  into  this  coun-l " 
try  indiscriminately  during  the  occupation,  this  discre¬ 
pancy  would  have  been  easily  detected.  e 

In  March  1948  the  Asian  Communist  Parties  had  k 
their  Conference  at  Calcutta.  The  Malayan  Communist  a 
Party  attended  this  conference.  A  short  time  later,  the  tl 
Burmese  Communist  Party  launched  its  Civil  War  in  that 
country  and  in  June  1948  the  MPAJA  launched  its  terro-  m 
rist  activities  in  Malaya.  Simultaneously,  the  Federation  tl 
Government  declared  a  state  of  Emergency  throughout  the  w 
country,  the  Malayan  Communist  Party  was  outlawed  and  tc 
its  members  went  underground.  ft 

The  main  source  of  food  supply  to  the  Communists  ir 
in  the  Malayan  jungles  since  the  beginning  of  the  Emw-  oi 
gency  were  the  6(X).(KX)  squatters  who  populated  the  rural  h 
districts  of  Malaya.  The  majority  of  them  are  Chinese  fc 
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)me  farmers  and  rubber  tappers,  and  they  are  scattered 
last  throughout  the  country  in  isolated  groups.  Due  to  the 
the  fact  that  protection  could  not  be  accorded  over  such  a 
Co-  large  area,  these  squatters  came  under  the  greater  influ- 
r  in  ence  of  the  bandits.  To  sever  this  link  was  the  first 
ade  important  step  taken  by  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
irse,  in  1950.  The  Council  placed  top  priority  on  the  resettling 
)nce  of  the  squatters  in  new  villages  where  they  would  be  under 
<uch  the  vigilance  of  the  Security  Forces, 
vast  In  April  1950  the  late  Lt.-General  Sir  Harold  Briggs 
liout  arrived  in  Malaya  to  assume  the  duties  of  Director  of 
part  Operations.  He  was  charged  with  the  work  of  co-ordinat- 
an  ing  the  activities  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Police  and 
)ros-  Civilian  establishments,  in  an  all-out  bid  to  end  the 
Emergency.  He  realised  the  importance  of  the  speedy 
the  implementation  of  the  resettlement  scheme  and  devised  a 
•able  plan  to  cut  off  all  possible  sources  of  supply  of  food  and 
free  equipment  to  the  bandits.  This  was  later  known  as  the 
lead.  I  “  Briggs  Plan  ” 

with  I  The  Plan  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of 
that  ]  supplies  would  force  the  guerrillas  into  the  open,  and  thus 
temei  would  bring  them  into  the  reach  of  the  Security  Forces, 
cen-’  In  September,  1950,  the  Home  Guard  Scheme  was  inau- 
Asia ,  gurated  and  the  resident  villagers  were  trained  in  the  use 
ween  of  small  arms  and  made  partly  responsible  for  the  protec¬ 
time;  lion  of  the  villages.  At  the  end  of  1951,  a  total  number 
of  385,000  persons  were  moved  into  429  new  villages  set 
pre-  up  at  various  places  in  Malaya.  The  financing  of  this 
project  cost  the  Federal  Government  $37,000,000,  by  the 
end  of  1951. 

The  bandits  reacted  to  this  plan  with  an  increased 
number  of  fhurders,  arson  and  derailment  of  railway 
trains.  The  damage  to  property,  including  estates  and 
mines,  increased  to  $8,100,000  in  the  last  six  months  of 
'  1951  as  compared  to  the  previous  year’s  figure  of 
I  $6,300,000  during  the  corresponding  period.  The  number 
•  of  persons  killed  in  1951  rose  to  1,037  from  the  previous 
had  figure  of  940,  and  those  wounded  increased  from  894  to 
g  the  I >926  in  1951,  most  of  them  civilians.  The  climax  came 
their  with  the  brutal  murder  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
•  own  Federation  of  Malaya,  Sir  Henry  Gurney.  On  the  Commu- 
armsj  “ist  side  there  were  693  killed,  147  captured,  and  344 
coun-l  wounded. 

liscre-  The  Briggs  Plan  had  its  desired  effect,  but  at  great 
expense  in  money,  property  and  lives.  The  bandits  found 
s  had  loopholes  in  the  measures  taken  under  the  plan,  and  food 
nunist  and  equipment  are  still  going  to  the  bandits  in  the  jungle 
r,  the  through  the  people  in  the  villages,  old  and  new. 
n  that  An  average  resettlement  village  covers  between  two 

terro-  and  ten  acres  of  ground  and  is  usually  located  alongside 
ration  the  main  road.  The  entire  area  is  fenced  in  with  barbed 
ut  the  wire.  There  are  two  fences  approximately  ten  feet  apart 
d  and  to  prevent  contact  between  the  villagers  and  the  bandit 
food  collectors  called  the  Min  Yun.  This  Chinese  word 
lunists  means  “  People’s  Movement,”  and  is  the  name  of  an 
Emer-  organisation  outside  the  ranks  of  the  armed  and  uniformed 
:  rural  bandits,  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  food  and  equipment 
hinese  for  the  armed  men. 
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Factual  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
FEDERATION  of  MALAYA  uhI  COLONY  of  SINGAPORE 


Personal  or  written  enquiries  are  welcomed  by 
THE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  MALAYA  IN  THE  U.K. 
and  the  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  at 

MALAYA  HOUSE 

S7  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.C.l 
Tolophono  :  WHItohall  HJT  Tologrami :  MALAWAKIL,  LONDON 

Each  morning  the  squatters  have  to  leave  the  security 
of  the  resettlement  village  in  pursuit  of  their  occupations. 
It  is  then  that  they  come  into  contact  with  the  bandits. 
The  fear  of  reprisals  should  they  fail  to  provide  food  and 
money  to  these  extortioners  is  greater  than  the  fear  of 
the  authorities.  Thus,  today  even  though  385,000  squat¬ 
ters  have  been  moved  into  429  new  villages,  food  and 
money  still  finds  its  way  to  the  Communists  as  it  did 
before.  Therefore,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  to  find 
new  homes  for  these  men  and  women  but  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 
Most  of  them  have  gained  the  impression  that  they  are 
not  wanted  in  Malaya.  This  state  of  affairs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Since  Gen.  Sir  Gerald  Templer  arrived  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  in  1952  he  has  travelled  thousands  of  miles 
all  over  Malaya.  Villages  and  kampongs,  rubber  estates 
and  tin  mines,  jungle  companies  and  Home  Guards  have 
all  come  under  his  scrutiny.  Critics  nave  termed  Tempter’s 
methods  “  high-handed  ”  and  “  dictatorial.”  But  what  is 
important  is  that  his  methods  have  produced  results. 

General  Tempter’s  main  task  has  been,  and  still  is. 
to  eradicate  the  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  people  particularly 
those  who  live  in  the  rural  districts  of  Malaya.  Towards 
this  end  he  has  strengthened  the  Police  Force  and  increased 
its  efficiency,  instilled  confidence  amongst  members  of  the 
Home  Guard,  streamlined  the  information  and  propaganda 
services  and  successfully  co-ordinated  the  strategy  of  the 
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Army,  Air  Force  and  the  Police.  Above  all,  he  has  won 
the  support  of  all  sections  of  the  communities  domiciled 
in  Malaya  within  the  short  period  he  has  been  here. 
He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  personality  and  will,  who  gets 
things  done  irrespective  of  the  cost  or  inconvenience  caused 
to  the  populace. 

But  as  is  often  the  case,  when  an  individual  is  given 
full  powers  to  act  on  his  own,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lose  the  sense  of  proportion.  General  Templer  is  no 
exception  to  this.  His  language,  both  in  his  comments 
and  public  speeches,  has  been  forceful  and  blunt,  and 
in  his  attempt  to  crush  Communism  in  Malaya  he  has 
forgotten  that  Asians  in  particular  are  very  sensitive  people. 


One  needs  tact  and  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  them  and 
a  lot  of  unpleasantness  and  misunderstanding  can  be 
cleared  by  being  considerate  towards  the  feelings  of 
others.  * 

It  is  five  years  since  a  state  of  Emergency  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Malaya.  The  government  has  had  at  its 
disposal  British  troops  and  locally  enlisted  personnel, 
running  into  five  figures.  Against  this  are  armed  terrorists 
numbering  between  three  and  five  thousand.  Yet  the 
struggle  goes  on.  In  spite  of  all  .security  precautions  the 
Communists  in  the  jungles  are  still  obtaining  food  and 
equipment.  Only  when  this  source  of  supply  is  completely 
cut  off  can  we  hope  for  an  end  to  the  Emergency. 


‘‘PYIDAWTHA”  IN  BURMA 


By  Maung  Maung  (Rangoon) 


“T^YIDAWTHA”  is  the  Burmese  rendering  of  the 
welfare  state;  it  means  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state  and  the  welfare  state  should  be  that  at  least. 
The  pyidawtha  drive  was  launched  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  government  and  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom 
League  and  the  Socialist  party  and,  it  was  hoped,  the 
people.  Now  the  drive  has  gathered  great  momentum. 
Great  schemes  have  come  into  shape;  it  is  pyidawtha  on  all 
fronts;  in  Rangoon  the  motor  buses  carry  notices  that 
pyidawtha  is  their  goal,  and  there  are  pyidawtha  snack 
bars  where  one  can  buy  and  drink  a  glass  of  pyidawtha 
cold  milk. 

The  welfare  schemes  are  a  continuation  of  the  “  Peace 
to  Stability  ”  movement  that  followed  the  “  Peace  within 
One  Year  ”  programme,  a  brain-child  of  Premier  Nu. 
Peace  was  not  fully  and  completely  restored  within  one 
year  but  the  One  Year  programme  was  encouragingly 
successful,  and  “  Peace  to  Stability  ”  was  something  much 
more  than  wishful  thinking  or  a  slogan.  Real  efforts  are 
still  being  made  to  put  down  the  insurrection  that  now 
rears  its  head  only  in  isolated  spots  of  little  strategic  value. 
Railway  trains  run  between  Rangotm  and  Mandalay  risk¬ 
ing  occasional  ambush;  often,  a  buried  land  mine  or 
home-made  dynamite  blows  up  a  bridge  or  derails  a  few 
wagons;  however,  the  trains  continue  to  run,  and  the  repair 
gangs  of  the  Burma  Railways  have  now  acquired  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  emergency  patchwork.  The  flotilla  of  the 
Inland  Water  Transport  connect  Bhamo  in  the  furthermost 
north  with  Rangoon.  The  Union  of  Burma  Airways 
supply  the  main  internal  air  services  which  are  sometimes 
even  punctual.  Generally,  it  js  a  brightening  scene,  but 
Karen  rebels,  to  whom  the  reality  of  the  Karen  state  has 
failed  to  satisfy,  seem  to  have  become  once  again  entangled 
with  Communists  and  some  of  the  Kuomintang  troops; 
the  partnership  is  unnatural  and  even  bizarre,  but  it  may 
give  the  government  some  worry.  Peace  is  still  to  be 
fought  for,  and  earnest  fighting  is  now  in  process.  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  have  taken  Thandaung  near  Toungoo,  a 
stronghold  of  Karen  rebels,  and  the  offensive  has  pushed 
up  towards  Mawchi  mines.  Operations  against  rel^llious 


Mon  elements  are  also  actively  under  way.  Internal  strife 
is  one  of  the  biggest  tragedies  that  have  happened  to  | 
Burma,  and  it  will  be  a  big  .obstacle  to  pyidawtha. 

Pyidawtha  spreads  out  in  all  directions,  beginning  ! 
with  the  government  itself,  led  by  the  government,  draw-  | 
ing  strength  from  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  There  ' 
is  the  scheme  for  “  devolution  of  pt)wers  ”  by  which  repre-  | 
sentatives  of  the  people  will  be  brought  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  different  levels  through  township,  district  and 
divisional  welfare  committees-  thus  will,  it  is  hoped,  the 
government  of  the  day  come  to  be  identified  with  the 
people.  A  scheme  with  a  similar  object  is  that  for  the 
democratisation  of  local  administration;  by  gradual  stages, 
local  government  powers  will  be  entrusted  to  popular 
elected  councils  which  will  be  guided  and  served  by  govern¬ 
ment  officers,  and  a  popular  government  will  be  built  with 
the  village  councils  forming  the  broad  basis.  There  are 
plans  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  of  rural  economy, 
of  underdeveloped  areas;  a  Ministry  has  been  created  to  ( 
plan  and  build  the  industries.  There  are  housing  plans  1 
for  the  overcrowded  towns  and  cjties.  Medical  and  public  j 
health  plans  cover  a  wide  range;  from  a  school  health  j 
service  to  the  polyclinics  which  offer  .something  like  the  j 
national  health  service  in  England,  from  travelling  medical  j 
vans  to  new  hospitals  and  new  departments  of  child  health ! 
and  pre-natal  care  for  expectant  mothers.  The  education 
schemes  are  the  best  indication  that  pyidawtha  promises 
results,  that  the  right  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  right  i 
place.  More  schools,  more  vtKational  training  institutes.  ' 
more  polytechnics,  more  training  colleges  to  turn  out 
more  teachers  to  staff  the  new  schocds;  compulsory  educa-  ( 
tion  is  the  target  for  the  near  future,  but  tuition  in  schools '  ' 
and  colleges  is  now  free.  A  separate  university  is  arising  ' 
at  Mandalay  while  a  new  college  is  being  opened  in  June 
this  year  at  Moulmein.  More  students  are  being  sent  1 
abroad  for  training  and  there  are  numerous  United  I 
Nations  fellowships  and  American  sponsored  Technical  '> 
Cooperation  Administration  fellowships  for  experienced  < 
men  to  acquire  first-hand  practical  knowledge.  The  mass  I 
education  movement  has  expanded  and  is  now  in  the  care  j 
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of  a  separate  Ministry;  the  Union  Youth  and  the  All- 
Burma  Youth  League  together  keep  up  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  youth  movement.  TCA  aid  makes  most  of  the 
schemes  possible. 

It  is  an  inspiring  time  in  Rangoon.  One  day  the 
“  Pyidawtha  ”  steamboat  leaves  to  carry  its  pyidawtha 
message  to  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  Irrawaddy.  The 
next  day  Premier  Nu  opens  a  new  town  or  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  new  hospital.  Perhaps  on  the  same  day.  the 
Minister  for  Labour  opens  new  workers’  centres  or 
workers’  villages,  and  promises  more  of  these.  Now  there 
is  news  of  victory  for  government  troops  up  Mawchi 
way.  The  question  is  how  soon  lasting  peace  can  be 


restored  and  how  sustained  the  pyidawtha  efforts  can  be. 
Doubters  there  are  who  say  that  the  welfare  schemes  are 
all  paper  schemes  and  the  talks  and  promises  are  all  just 
talks  and  promises.  Dr.  Ba  Maw,  an  opposition  leader 
and  Head  of  State  during  the  war,  sees  “  too  many  holes 
in  the  schemes  themselves,  too  much  party  politics  and 
propaganda  "  and  the  socialism  of  pyidawtha  as  only  an 
“  Anglo-American  synthetic  substitute  for  socialism.” 
Dr.  Ba  Maw  himself  had.  when  he  had  the  opportunity, 
shown  undisguised  partiality  for  party  politics  and  propa¬ 
ganda  and  such  stuff  as  *‘one  voice,  one  leader.”  but  his 
criticism  of  pyidawtha  schemes  may  well  be  sincere  and 
-onstructive.  The  best  way  for  pyidawtha  to  prove  itself 
is  to  work. 


‘‘NEHRUISM’"  -  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  PEACE 

By  C.  IS.  Zutshi  (Delhi) 


ONLY  eight  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
world  is  sadly  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  repre¬ 
senting  two  diametrically  oppKi.sed  ideologies.  Both 
swear  by  democracy  and  accuse  each  other  of  imperialistic 
designs  rooted  in  the  p)olitical  and  economic  exploitation 
of  the  weaker  nations.  The  armament  race  goes  on 
unabated,  irrespective  of  whether  the  countries  engaged  in 
it  can  bear  the  cost  or  not.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  third  world  war. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  the  world  has 
not  yet  shaken  off  the  ill  effects  of  the  last  world  war. 
Greater  production  has  yet  to  be  ensured,  the  standard 
of  living,  particularly  in  Asia,  has  yet  to  be  raised,  but 
most  of  the  countries,  bled  white  financially  for  defence, 
are  moving  towards  economic  collapse.  This  is  in  itself 
a  pressing  invitation  to  Communism. 

It  is  believed  that  India  can  no  longer  “sit  on  the 
fence.”  She  will  have  to  take  sides  sooner  or  later.  For 
her  recognition  of  Red  China  and  her  demand  for  a  seat 
for  the  Peking  Government  in  the  United  Nations.  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  has  been  subjected  to  much  criticism,  all 
unjustified,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  his  viewpxiint. 

Some  people  have  called  him  |xo-Communist.  Others 
say  that  his  foreign  policy  is  inconsistent,  based  on  selfish 
calculation  which  refuses  to  make  a  choice  and  recom¬ 
mends  isolation  and  retreat  in  the  face  of  respxmsibility. 
In  their  opinion  Nehru  is  staking  his  country’s  interests 
by  supporting  Communist  China’s  demands  for  a  seat 
in  the  UN. 

These  p)eople  have  completely  failed  to  understand 
Nehru’s  attitude.  They  do  not  .seem  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  reflect  calmly  on  the  implications  of  his 
approach.  Nehru’s  foreign  policy  has  no  place  for  expedi¬ 
ency  :  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  certain  basic  principles  he  has 
held  sacred  all  his  life.  Pandit  Nehru  would  never  have 
joined  any  one  of  the  two  groups  even  if  he  had  thought 


it  advisable  to  do  so.  The  American  p>attern  of  democracy 
has  no  appieal  to  him.  because  while  it  puts  a  premium 
on  individual  freedom,  it  allows  economic  disparity  to 
thrive  within  its  framework.  On  the  other  hand,  he  hates 
Communist  terror  tactics  and  their  tendency  to  deny  free¬ 
dom  which  he  considers  as  impxirtant  to  mankind  as 
food. 

What  Nehru  really  stands  for  is  a  synthesis  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  two  schools  of  political  thought-  the 
American  and  the  Russian.  Briefly,  he  wants  to  introduce 
socialism  with  freedom,  without  having  recourse  to 
violence.  His  neutrality  has  sp)rung  out  of  his  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  supremacy  of  human  brother¬ 
hood.  His  is  not  the  cowardly  neutrality  of  an 
opportunist,  but  the  non-violent  non-cotjperation  with  the 
forces  of  evil  as  taught  him  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  At  the 
same  time  it  aims  at  uniting  all  progressive  p)eop>les  in  the 
world  to  accomplish  what  may  be  called  a  bloodless 
s(x:ial  revolution. 

If  his  neutrality  is  viewed  in  this  light,  then  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  Nehru’s  foreign  piolicy  marks 
an  original  approach  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  world 
peace.  If  a  third  force  in  support  of  this  new  ideology 
comes  into  being,  there  will  not  only  be  no  third  world 
war,  but  also  the  problem  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
will  be  .solved  without  bloodshed.  This  third  ideology 
is  what  I  mean  by  “  Nehruism.”  or  Nehru’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  And  it  is  the  only  ray  of  hop)e  in  this  dark,  distracted 
and  divided  world  which  has  gone  far.  but  not  yet  too 
irretrievably  far,  into  the  wilderness  of  chaos.  Nehru 
combines  much  of  the  best  of  both  English  and  Indian 
culture.  There  are  few  men  better  equipp)ed  to  appjraise 
humanity  in  all  its  diversity  and  unity.  So  it  is  that  at  a 
time  like  this  when  great  currents  of  civilization  are  meet¬ 
ing,  Nehru  is  placed  at  the  pxiint  of  contact.  The  brother¬ 
hood  of  men.  social  justice,  and  the  gospiel  of  p)eace  -  this 
is  the  robust  faith  which,  through  the  voice  of  this  singular 
leader,  India  p>rofesses  before  humanity. 
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INDIA’S  LAND  REFORM  LAWS 

By  H,  C.  K,  Woddis 


WHEN  the  Indian  election  results  became  known  last 
year,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  Congress  Party  had 
secured  less  than  half  the  total  votes,  commentators 
in  Britain  and  India  were  quick  to  detect  that  to  a  large 
degree  the  decline  of  Congress  support  was  due  to  its 
failure  to  solve  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  land.  The 
London  Times  went  on  to  forecast  that  it  was  likely  that 
“the  Congress  Party  will  stand  or  fall  by  its  performance  in 
rural  uplift.  The  next  two  or  three  years  must  show  that  the 
Congress  Party  can  deliver  the  goods  in  the  shape  of  agrarian 
reform  and  increased  food  production,  or  it  will  forfeit  the 
mandate  of  the  people.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  warning  is  correct.  Not 
only  is  India’s  population  largely  peasantry — 67  per  cent, 
of  all  gainfully  employed  people  are  engaged  in  agricul-^ 
ture,  according  to  United  Nations’  figures;  but  there  is’ 
a  vast  sea  of  growing  landlessness  which  by  1931  was 
already  embracing  30  million  peasants,  and  today  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  comprise  more  than  twice  that  figure.  In  the  last 
few  years  India  has  been  painfully  racked  by  frequent 
famines,  which  have  brought  death  to  several  millions  and 
misery  and  agony  to  several  times  that  number. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  examine  the  record  of 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS 
CENTENARY 

EXHIBITION 

MATHURA  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI 
7th  March  to  17th  April  1953 

The  Exhibition  portrays  railway  progress 
in  India  over  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the 
importance  of  Railways  in  the  national 
economy. 

Working  and  still  models  of  yards,  signal 
operations  and  field  exhibits  are  some  of  the 
highiights  of  the  Exhibition. 

Locomotives,  carriages  and  speciai  types  of 
rolling-stock  representative  of  the  progress 
of  design  will  be  on  view. 

Overseas  manufacturers  as  well  as  Indian 
manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  are 
adequately  represented  in  the  Exhibition. 


the  Congress  Party  in  the  field  of  land  reform  during  the 
past  few  years.  There  is  not  sufficient  space  to  deal  fully 
with  the  land  reform  measures  taken  in  India  since  1945, 
but  in  brief  it  can  be  said  that  these  measures  have  been 
forced  on  the  various  State  Governments  of  India  by  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  poverty-stricken  peasantry  which 
has  developed  in  the  past  two  decades.  In  fact.  Sir  Manilal 
Nanavati,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India,  said  in  reference  to  the  All-India  Famine  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1944-5,  that  the  tension  between  landlord  and 
peasant  could  only  be  abolished  by  “  removing  the  sense 
of  injustice  and  oppression  from  the  mind  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tors.”  Many  critics  of  Congress  are  saying  that  “  removing 
the  sense  of  injustice  ”  instead  of  its  reality  has  been  the 
motive  force  behind  the  land  reform  measures.  Even 
inside  the  ranks  of  the  Congress  Party  and  its  supporters 
in  other  lands,  strong  indictments  have  been  made  of  the 
Governments’  failure  to  solve  the  land  question. 

The  new  land  reform  for  Uttar  Pradesh  (former  United 
Provinces)  is  typical  of  that  proposed  in  a  number  of  other 
areas.  The  zamindars  are  to  receive  compensation  to  the 
tune  of  no  less  than  £112,500,000.  This  immense  burden 
will  be  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  peasants  who,  to  obtain 
proprietary  rights,  will  have  to  pay  ten  times  the  annual 
rent  formerly  paid  to  the  zamiitdars.  How  many  landless 
or  poor  peasants  will  ever  find  that  amount?  The  only 
alternative  for  those  who  cannot  afford  this  lump  sum  is 
to  pay  half  the  former  rent  for  a  period  of  40  years;  this 
means,  in  effect,  not  owning  the  land,  but  remaining  a 
tenant,  at  a  high  rental,  and  with  the  additional  cost  of 
taxes  and  upkeep.  It  is  clear  that  such  “  proprietors  ”  are 
going  to  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the  moneylender  before 
long— and  the  peasant  will  be  faced  with  his  age-long 
poverty. 

The  Malabar  Tenancy  Act.  as  amended  in  February, 
1951,  is  another  example  of  the  illusory  character  of  the 
“  land  reforms  ”  being  introduced  in  India.  True,  the  Act 
gives  all  tenants  fixity  of  tenure,  but  this  is  nullified  in 
practice  by  provisions  under  which  the  most  numerous 
category  of  tenants  must  pay  one  year’s  rent  as  security, 
failing  which  they  are  to  be  evicted;  failure  to  pay  rent 
on  the  date  fixed  will  result  in  eviction.  These  provisions 
will  obviously  hit  the  poor  peasant.  There  are  also  other 
provisions  under  which  the  landlord  can  evict  tenants. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Kelappan.  leader  of  the  Praja  Party, 
stated :  “  We  wanted  a  Bill  to  give  the  cultivating  tenant 
security  of  tenure.  We  have  in  its  place  a  measure 
providing  for  eviction.” 

An  analysis  of  the  Bombay  Prevention  of  Fragmenta¬ 
tion  and  Consolidation  of  Holdings  Act,  1947,  shows  that 
the  redistribution  of  land-holdings  carried  out  under  this 
Act  has  only  favoured  a  small  section  at  the  expense  of 
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the  majority,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  good  land. 
A  survey  of  70  landholders  in  the  village  of  Dhumalwadi 
shows  that  39  of  them  have,  since  the  Act,  suffered  such 
a  loss  in  their  annual  production  that  starvation  practically 
stares  them  in  the  face;  a  further  15  are  no  better  off  than 
they  were  before  the  Act;  but  the  remaining  16  show  a 
considerable  improvement. 

A  study  of  the  various  Land  Acts  of  the  other  States 
in  India  reveals  the  same  general  pattern— no  fundamental 
change  for  the  landless  and  poorest  peasantry,  and  in 
many  cases  a  change  for  the  worse  for  the  middle  peasants. 
In  effect,  these  “  reforms  ”  will  undoubtedly  saddle  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  peasants  with  such  heavy 
burdens  that  they  will  be  unable  to  have  more  than  one 
square  meal  a  day— and  often,  not  even  that.  In  most 
cases,  the  peasantry  will  have  to  continue  paying  the  same 


high  rent  as  today.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
reform  laws  do  not  incorporate  or  envisage  any  reduction 
in  the  heavy  burden  of  interest  payments,  which  will  thus 
continue  in  the  same  old  way. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  land  reform  legislation 
of  the  various  State  Governments  is  thus  the  continuation 
of  the  two  main  burdens  that  saddle  the  peasants  in  all 
feudal  Asia— rent  and  interest.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Congress  Party  would  like  to  solve  its  desperate  land  pro¬ 
blem.  But  its  attempt  to  do  this  without  abolishing  the 
high  rent  and  interest,  without  ending  the  ever  fresh  series 
of  tax  burdens  it  places  on  the  peasants,  and  without 
assisting  Indian  agriculture  to  play  a  more  independent 
role  in  relation  to  the  world  market,  leads  not  to  a  solution 
of  the  land  crisis  in  India  but  to  the  increasing  pauperisa¬ 
tion  of  its  millions  of  peasants. 


PEKING  AND  THE  MINORITY  PROBLEM 

By  Nicholas  Read- Collins 


Ij^IVE  miles  west  of  the  Tartar  wall  which  encircles 
*  Peking  city,  is  the  newly  built  Central  Institute  for 
Minority  Peoples.  The  curves  of  its  classical  eaves, 
vermilion  lacquered  door-pillars,  and  lavender  grey  walls 
rise  above  a  skirt  of  emerald  kaoliang.  Here  and  there 
is  a  crumbling  stupa,  or  a  ragged  temple  ruin  to  signpost 
the  passage  of  centuries,  and  the  decay  of  spiritual  belief. 
Taken  by  itself,  the  Institute  can  have  as  little  bearing 
on  the  present  as  the  nearby  Manchu  Summer  Palace  in 
the  Western  Hills;  but  seen  as  part  of  a  plan  to  unite  the 
40  millions  who  comprise  the  tribal  and  ethnic  patchwork 
within  China,  it  assumes  a  greater  significance. 

Living  mainly  in  vast  areas  along  China’s  frontiers, 
the  minority  peoples  are  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  her 
population,  but  occupy  50  per  cent,  of  her  total  territory. 
There  are  30  to  40  different  nationalities  in  South-West 
China-  the  Miao,  Tibetans,  Yi,  Lolo  and  Yao  are  some 
of  the  larger  groups.  In  the  western  province  of  Sinkiang 
live  13  races;  Mongols,  Uighurs.  and  Tungus  dwell  in  the 
North-East;  in  South  China  are  found  the  Tan  (Kwan- 
tung),  Chung  and  I  (Kweichow),  Li  (Hainan  Island).  She 
(Fukien).  Kaoshan  (Formosa).  This  collection  of  peoples 
is  further  diversified  by  religious  customs. 

To  the  Chinese  with  whom  I  discussed  the  Fraternal 
Peoples  (as  they  are  known  in  Peking  circles),  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  nomad  Uighur,  Mongol  herdsman,  slave  owning 
Miao,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  Taoist  and  Christian  was  no 
mountain-top  proposition.  In  the  past  two  years  130 
National  Autonomous  Regions  have  been  created.  Where 
several  nationalities  are  neighbours  in  the  same  Region, 
coalition  governments  exist,  representation  being  obtained 
on  the  basis  of  the  tribal  pKipulation.  Some  160  such 
coalitions  now  operate,  no  doubt  to  the  irritation  of  those 
who  foretold  friction  and  non-cooperation  between  Peking 
and  the  minorities. 

The  minority  problem  in  the  interior  owed  its 
existence  to  the  historical  expansion  of  the  Chinese  (Han) 


people  from  the  central  plains.  Slowly,  tribes  like  the 
Miao  and  Chung  were  pushed  into  the  mountains,  much 
the  same  as  the  Britons  were  forced  into  Wales,  and 
clashed  with  aborigines.  They  intermarried,  fused  and 
diffused  to  create  intricate  webs  of  social  and  economic 
relationships.  Originally  the  Han  Emperors  ruled  the 
non-Chinese  through  hereditary  chiefs  (as  is  the  case 
to-day  in  some  British  colonies).  During  the  reign  of 
K’ang  Hsi  (1662-1723)  this  indirect  rule  was  replaced  by 
viceroys  whose  official  position  enabled  them  to  alienate 
tribal  lands,  and  to  organise  exploitation.  At  the  turn 
of  this  century  there  existed  between  the  Han  and  the 
minorities  a  bitter  hatred  comparable  to  that  between 
Irish  Nationalists  and  the  English  Government — and  for 
similar  reasons. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  wrote  into  the  manifesto  of  the  first 
Kuomintang  Congress  (1924)  a  guarantee  of  self-determi¬ 
nation,  equality  with  the  Chinese,  and  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  minorities  with  the  New  Chinese  Republic. 
While  elaborate  memorials  were  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Sun,  the  Kuomintang  defaulted  on  the  essentials 
of  his  policy.  As  far  as  the  minorities  were  concerned, 
there  emerged  a  policy  of  “  Pan-Hanism  ”  to  absorb  the 
national  groups  by  emasculating  their  cultural  traditions. 
This  produced  violent  strife.  Heavy  taxation,  conscrip¬ 
tion,  disease  and  an  offensive  official  Chinese  contempt 
for  race  and  religious  rites  created  a  situation  of  sullen 
unrest  that  frequently  broke  into  open  revolt.  The  (Thungs 
have  in  their  language  a  popular  proverb  which  says 
“  You  cannot  make  a  stone  a  pillow,  you  cannot  make  a 
Han  your  friend.”  Many  foreigners  have  misinterpreted 
this  strife  as  evidence  of  the  insoluble  nature  of  religious 
and  race  problems  in  China.  As  for  Communists  being 
able  to  achieve  what  others  failed — well,  I  would  like  here 
to  describe  the  situation  as  I  saw  it  for  myself  during 
my  recent  travels  in  China. 
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The  Chinese  do  not  claim  originality  for  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  minorities.  They  freely  admit  their  policy  is 
based  on  Marxist  theory  (especially  Stalin’s  Marxism  and 
the  National  and  Colonial  Question)  modified  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung  to  suit  Chinese  conditions.  There  are  similarities 
between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  minorities.  In  both 
countries  are  large  groups  of  relatively  backward  Uzbeks, 
Tadjiks,  Kirghiz  and  Mongols,  united  by  a  common  Mos¬ 
lem  faith,  and  like  some  of  the  peoples  in  the  Asian  parts 
of  Czarist  Russia,  Chinese  minorities  were  forced  off 
their  settled  lands  or  grazings  to  face  starvation. 

The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
in  1938  embraced  the  minorities  in  its  “Unite  against 
Japan  ”  appeal.  Besides  autonomy,  the  compulsory  learn¬ 
ing  of  Mandarin  was  to  be  stopped,  cultural  traditions 
were  offered  protection,  and  promises  were  made  for  full 
lepresentation  at  all  levels  of  government.  A  year  later 
at  Yenan,  where  Communist  headquarters  were  located, 
a  study  group  was  organised  to  examine  in  detail  the 
minority  problem.  The  Communist  encouragement  of 
respect  between  races,  and  the  protection  of  minority 
cultures,  had  by  this  time  drawn  many  Koreans,  Mongols 
and  men  of  the  Moslem  faith  into  the  8th  Route  Army 
to  fight  the  Japanese.  Promised  land  reform  was  also  a 
good  recruiting  agent.  In  his  speech  “On  Coalition 
Government,”  at  the  7th  Party  Congress  (AfM’il,  1945), 
Mao  Tse-tung  re-affirmed  promises  made  at  the  previous 
congress  when  he  said,  “  We  should  help  ...  to  fight 
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for  their  political  and  economic  rights,  cultural  liberation 
and  development,  and  to  build  up  armies  of  the  national 
Minorities  which  uphold  the  interest  of  the  masses.”  The 
Kuomintang  had  never  trusted  the  minorities  with  arms. 
Mao’s  reference  to  armies  showed  both  an  appreciation  of 
their  fight  against  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  part  they  were 
to  play  in  the  Civil  War  against  the  Kuomintang. 

The  new  constitution  of  China  (the  Common  Pro¬ 
gramme)  emphatically  rejects  “greater  nationalism  and 
chauvinism  ”  and  gives  the  minorities  the  right  to  develop 
their  own  languages,  dialects  and  beliefs,  keep  their  own 
forces  and  to  join  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  of  China. 
The  latter  provision  is  not  the  necessary  evil  it  might  be 
in  this  country.  In  China  it  is  much  easier  to  get  into 
a  University  than  the  Army  which  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  embodiment  of  service  to  the  people. 

Inner  Mongolia  became,  in  1947,  the  first  of  the 
Autonomous  Regions.  The  Mongols  had  developed  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  resistance  against  both  the  Kuomintang  and  the 
Japanese.  In  1945  a  Mongol  cavalry  unit  was  integrated, 
with  its  own  officers,  into  the  Chinese  Liberation  Army. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  Mongolia 
(four  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain)  are  independent 
herdsmen.  Their  lives  are  spent  in  the  saddle,  and  this 
wandering  life  has  given  the  women  a  freedom  unusual 
in  Chinese  feudal  society.  Sixteen  out  of  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Regional  Government  are  Mongols,  and  five 
Mongols  have  seats  in  the  Peking  National  Legislature. 

The  application  of  the  self-governing  principle  is 
illustrated  by  the  existence,  within  the  Mongol  Autono¬ 
mous  Region,  of  a  self-governing  administration  for  1,0()0 
Olunchun  people — a  tribe  found  mostly  in  Heilunkiang 
province.  However  self-government  does  not  imply  self- 
sufficiency,  and  since  the  replacement  of  local  money  by 
a  stabilised  Peking  currency,  Mongolia  has  become  inte¬ 
grated  with  Chinese  economic  expansion.  State  trading 
units,  mobile  trade  teams,  consumer,  supply  and  marketing 
cooperatives  process  local  industrial  crops,  skins,  and  camel 
and  sheep  wool.  A  fair  price  system,  often  pegged  to  the 
cost  of  cloth,  gives  security  to  the  Mongolian  producer 
and  has  eliminated  the  city  speculator  and  middleman  of 
former  times.  In  the  vast  forests  of  the  Great  Khingan 
mountains  a  state  controlled  lumber  industry  has  grown 
to  meet  the  Chinese  demand  for  construction  materials. 
It  is  too  soon  to  speculate  on  whether  changing  economic 
conditions  will  have  a  settling  effect  on  nomad  life.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  20  years  the  circular  Yurtas  in  which 
the  Mongols  live  will  have  been  replaced  by  modern  cattle 
ranches  and  proce.ssing  works. 

Because  of  its  scarcity,  water  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  tribal  history  of  Sinkiang.  Feuds  over  grazing 
and  water  rights  were  for  political  reasons  allowed  by  the 
Kuomintang  to  smoulder.  Finally  at  Hi,  in  1944,  the 
Kazakhs  and  the  Uighurs  united  to  drive  the  Kuomintang 
forever  from  the  north-west  of  the  province.  Sinkiang  is 
the  gateway  into  China  from  central  Asia.  Accounting 
for  a  sixth  of  China’s  total- area,  it  embraces  the  “dead 
heart  ”  of  part  of  the  Gobi  and  other  desert  basins.  In 
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the  east  it  joins  Mongolia,  in  the  West  Kashmir.  It  has 
a  common  frontier  with  Russia.  Afghanistan  and  Tibet. 
The  population  of  5  million  wanders  among  the  rainless 
wastes  and  sand  buried  cities  of  the  past,  praying  for  rain, 
and  scratching  the  earth.  Three-quarters  of  the  people 
are  of  Uighur  stock,  while  the  presence  of  Kazakhs.  Tun- 
gans,  Mongols.  Uzbeks,  Tartars,  Kirghiz.  Tadzhiks  and 
Manchus  recall  long  centuries  of  merchant  and  military 
penetration.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  area  have 
recently  been  systematically  surveyed  by  Russian  and 
Chinese  geologists  and  are  thought  to  be  considerable. 
Two  Sino-Soviet  companies  are  mining  copper,  gold  and 
oil  and  the  training  of  local  technicians  by  Russians  is 
in  progress.  The  People’s  Liberation  Army,  in  which  has 
been  merged  both  the  Sinkiang  Liberation  Army  and 
former  Kuomintang  units  in  the  area,  is  engaged  in  open 
cast  coal  mining  and  the  running  of  10  experimental  collec¬ 
tive  farms.  The  Army  is  entirely  self-supporting  and  has 
completed  some  impressive  water  conservancy  schemes. 
Land-bound  rivers  which  used  to  drain  uselessly  into  the 
sand  have  become  reservoirs,  and  former  strip  cultivation 
has  been  replaced  by  single  crop  rotational  tractor  farm¬ 
ing.  The  training  of  local  government  personnel  is  further 
ahead  in  Sinkiang  than  in  most  other  Regions  with  80  per 
cent,  of  administrative  staff  recruited  from  local  nationali¬ 
ties. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  industrialisation  causes 
any  change  in  birth  rates  which  in  most  racial  areas  has 
been  declining.  In  the  north  the  spread  of  Lamaism 
was  often  officially  encouraged  and  more  than  half  the 
men  of  marriageable  age  chose  the  celibacy  of  monastic 
life. 

The  Moslem  population  of  China  numbers  about  10 
million  and  of  these  6  million  are  of  Hui  nationality.  The 
main  Moslem  concentrations  are  located  in  Sinkiang. 
Kansu,  Chinghai  and  Ningshia.  Chinese  Moslem  history 
has  been  saturated  with  blood.  In  1876  the  Manchus 
claimed  to  have  killed  a  million  Moslems  in  Sinkiang. 
Ten  thousand  died  in  1928  during  the  Kuomintang  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  revolt  against  taxation,  and  persecution. 
There  were  other  risings  in  19.39  and  1941  and  in  the 
course  of  an  anti-communist  campaign  1941-43  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  Military  Governor  of  Sinkiang  claimed  the  deaths 
of  lOO.OOO  Moslems.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  fresh 
flowers  around  the  pictures  of  Moslem  communist  martyrs, 
in  the  northern  mosques.  The  Peking  government  seems 
to  have  paid  special  care  to  Moslem  sensitivities.  Soldiers 
are  instructed  to  call  Moslems  Lao  Piao  (old  cousin)  and 
not  Hui  Tse  (rotten  Moslem)  as  in  the  old  days.  During 
Land  Reform,  mosques  have  been  privileged  to  retain 
their  lands,  whereas  the  Christian  churches  have  lost  theirs. 
The  fast  of  Ramadan  ended  while  I  was  in  Peking,  and  I 
saw  that  State  and  Wholesale  stores  were  offering  goods 
to  Moslems  at  reduced  prices,  as  a  festival  gesture. 

Racial  complexities,  historical  resentment  of  Chinese 
overtures,  and  ignorance  have  created  difficulties  in  the 
implementation  of  Central  Government  Policy.  Scientific 
working  parties,  delegations  from  the  cities  and  student 


A  firoup  of  students  representing  20  different  nationalities 
within  China,  outside  the  new  Minorities  University  in 
Peking 


groups  have  done  much  to  break  down  resistance.  Over 
2.0(X)  tribal  delegates  have  toured  different  industrial  areas 
as  official  visitors,  and  been  impressed  by  the  splendour 
of  their  reception  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  goodwill 
that  Chinese  are  masters  at  diffusing.  The  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  has  provided  mediators  to  aid  tribal  reconciliation 
on  such  controversies  as  p>asture  rights,  irrigation,  mar¬ 
riage  and  banditry  arising  from  the  divide  and  rule  policies 
of  the  Manchu  and  Kuomintang  eras.  In  the  majority  of 
regions,  the  air  has  first  been  cleared  by  a  Preparatory 
Racial  Representative  Committee.  For  instance  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  I  people,  their  kidnapping  of  Hans  for  slaves 
was  a  source  of  friction.  The  I  agreed  to  stop  both  kid¬ 
napping,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy,  while  the 
Chinese  in  return  promised  assistance  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  primary  schools  for  I  children. 

Social  development  is  very  irregular  among  the 
minorities  and  ranges  from  primitive  communism  to  highly 
organi.sed  feudalism.  The  Yao  of  Kwangsi  are  a  pigmy 
type,  who  were  driven  generations  ago  by  persecution 
to  the  very  summits  of  Kwangsi  mountains  where  they 
have  remained  to  this  day.  They  carried  earth  from 
distant  spots  to  sun-warmed  depressions  in  the  mountain 
cap.  and  grew  emaciated  crops.  Generations  of  semi¬ 
starvation  have  reduced  them  to  half  the  average  size  of 
a  Chinese. 

The  academic  staff  at  the  Nationalities  Institute. 
Peking,  were  all  deeply  interested  in  language  problems, 
and  the  language  department  there  has  to  its  credit  the 
invention  of  two  new  scripts  for  the  Yi  and  the  Miao 
peoples  who  previously  had  no  written  language.  At  the 
outset.  Mandarin  was  the  teaching  medium,  but  now 
graduates  have  been  retained  to  teach  the  60  nationalities 
represented  in  the  student  bodv  in  their  own  tongues.  So 
far  text  books  are  printed  in  five  languages.  The  syllabus 
covers  practical  administration  and  military  training,  the 
history  of  China  and  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
and  political  economy  with  reference  to  China’s  transi- 
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lional  era  of  “  New  Democracy  ”  and  the  theory  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  The  inclusion  of  military  tactics,  illustrates  a 
hard  headed  Chinese  policy  I  encountered  in  other  spheres. 
“  We  are  not.”  said  a  veteran  Moslem  leader,  “  taking 
chances  in  a  situation  which  we  have  struggled  30  years  to 
produce.” 

Present  Chinese  policy  towards  the  minorities  is  no 
doubt  stimulated  by  self-interest.  Chinese  economy  is 
rapidly  expanding,  and  is  the  magnet  which  draws  racial 
groups  and  their  products  into  the  scheme  of  Chinese 
development.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  prosperous 
minorities  make  for  internal  and  frontier  security  and 
their  increasing  purchasing  power  is  an  incentive  to  indus¬ 


trial  production.  In  two  important  essentials,  the  Chinese  y 
method  differs  from  that  of  the  Western  Powers : —native  t 
languages  are  encouraged  as  the  media  for  government  s 
business  and  education;  heavy  and  light  industrial  projects  a 
are  promoted  in  autonomous  regions.  In  the  West  indus-  v 
trialisation  has  generally  been  thwarted  by  vested  interests  a 
in  the  metropolitan  country.  Lest  we  judge  China’s  ^  s 
methods  prematurely,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  road  i  a 
of  the  Imperial  Powers  is  signposted  by  some  embarras-  i 
sing  reminders  of  what  happened  to  the  Australian  bush-  ^  1 
man,  the  Choctaw  and  Arizona  Indian,  the  Affridi, 
Zulu  and  the  Hottentot — and  if  this  doesn’t  raise  a  ques-  c 
tion  mark,  then  refer  to  the  history  of  Wales!  »i 


JAPAN’S  PLIGHT 

By  Andrew  Roth 


IT  is  customary  in  civilized  communities  to  respond 
quickly  and  with  compassion  to  despairing  cries  for 
help.  The  field  of  competitive  international  trade  is 
clearly  not  civilized:  one  ignores  cries  for  help  from  a 
competitor  even  when  it  means  he  may  go  under.  When 
several  threaten  to  be  submerged  by  the  international 
trade  crisis,  the  primitive  law :  “  every  man  for  himself  ” 
prevails. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  deaf  ear  turned  to  the  open 
appeal  of  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister.  Shigeru  Yoshida, 
last  November.  In  an  interview  with  a  British  corres¬ 
pondent  on  November  9,  1952,  he  described  frankly  the 
basic  commercial  contradiction  between  “  those  two  old 
friends,  Japan  and  Britain,  sharing  a  common  plight  and 
confronted  with  largely  unavoidable  rivalry  for  the  same 
markets.”  He  advocated  an  early  Anglo-Japanese  con¬ 
ference  “  at  the  highest  level  ”  to  work  out  “  a  realistic 
agreement  on  world  trade  ”  covering  “  the  whole  field  of 
tariffs  and  trade  relations,  including  possible  agreement  on 
the  division  of  world  markets  and  the  allocation  of  special 
exports  for  special  markets.” 

Premier  Yoshida  emitted  this  unashamed  cry  for  help 
after  three  waves  of  ill  tidings  had  drenched  his  newly- 
formed  government.  Japan’s  markets  overseas  were  con¬ 
tracting  and  Japanese  government  economists  had  just 
disclosed  that  cotton  textile  exports  in  September  were  the 
lowest  in  four  years.  In  Washington  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  had  refused  to  liberalize  the  list  of  products  Japan 
is  allowed  to  export  to  Communist  China.  And  at  Geneva. 
Japan’s  plea  to  be  given  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
within  the  GATT  had  been  received  with  a  chilliness 
which  made  it  clear  Japan  would  not  be  finally  accepted 
until  1954  at  least.  The  British  delegation,  in  particular, 
made  it  evident  that  it  would  use  every  technicality  to 
prevent  Japan’s  entry  on  equal  terms  with  Britain — parti¬ 
cularly  to  Britain’s  African  possessions. 

Mr.  Yoshida  was,  of  course,  right  in  emphasizing  that 
Britain  and  Japan  have  “  a  common  plight.”  Both  are 
island  kingdoms  whose  traditional  economy  is  based  on 
importing  raw  materials  from  less-developed  countries. 


manufacturing  them  and  selling  them  back  to*  those 
countries.  Both  Britain  and  Japan  can  produce  only  a 
small  pxjrtion  of  the  total  food  and  raw  materials  they 
need. 

But  Japan’s  plight  is  considerably  more  serious  than 
Britain’s.  In  the  process  of  industrialization  she  retained 
a  more  feudal  agriculture.  Consequent  low  living  standards 
gave  Japan  the  advantage  of  lower  wages  but  also  a  pro¬ 
portionately  smaller  internal  market  and  higher  pressure 
for  overseas  markets.  Coming  later  on  the  colonial  scene ; 
she  had  to  battle  more  violently  for  her  spheres  of  econo¬ 
mic  influence  against  the  already  entrenched  Western 
powers. 

Both  Britain  and  Japan  emerged  greatly  weakened  by 
World  War  II.  but  again  Japan  lost  more  because  she  was 
on  the  losing  side.  While  Britain  has  lost  the  political 
control  over  the  bulk  of  the  'people  in  her  colonial  empire 
through  the  emergence  of  independent  India.  Pakistan. 
Ceylon  and  Burma,  she  has  retained  much  of  her  econo¬ 
mic  interests.  She  does  more  business  with  India  than 
before  independence.  Britain  also  still  retains  valuable 
colonies,  including  such  “  dollar  arsenals  ”  as  Malaya  and 
West  Africa.  But  Japan  lost  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
territories  taken  over  during  a  half-century  of  colonial 
aggrandizement,  but  also  the  totality  of  her  investments 
there.  Furthermore,  Japan  is  expected  by  the  countries 
of  South-East  Asia  to  pay  reparations  for  war  damages, 
something  never  expected  from  victors. 

The  passing  of  China  and  the  East  European 
countries  from  the  orbit  of  capitalism  has  also  hit  Japan 
more  heavily.  For  Britain  the  raw  materials  and  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  of  Eastern  Europe  and  China  were  important 
but  always  marginal.  For  Japan  access  to  the  markets 
and  raw  materials  of  China  and  Korea  was  fundamental. 
In  the  typical  period  1935-37  Japan  exported  18.2%  of  her 
goods  to  China,  which  supplied  10.2%  of  Japan’s  imports 
— including  the  bulk  of  her  coal.  Even  today  Chinese  coal 
is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  coal  imported  from  the  U.S. 

Japan’s  military  defeat,  her  consequent  economic 
weakness  and  the  occupation  and  administration  for  six 
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ncse  years  by  the  U.S.  have  made  her  more  vulnerable  than 
itive  Britain  to  the  penetration  of  American  capital  and  more 
nent  subordinate  to  American  political  plans.  Thus  Japan 
jects  accepted  the  injunction  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  when  he 
idus-  was  still  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Truman 
rests  administration,  that  she  should  find  her  main  markets  and 
ina’s '  sources  of  raw  materials  in  South-East  and  South  Asia, 


measures,  particularly  in  Australia.  But  the  overall  result 
was  that  Japan’s  exports  dwindled,  particularly  textiles 
which  account  for  over  a  quarter  of  her  total  exports. 
In  1951  cotton  textile  exports  rose  to  1,100,000,000  square 
yards;  they  were  cut  back  to  700.000.000  in  1952. 

British  exporters  hope  to  cut  these  exports  still  further 
in  areas  of  British  influence.  Thus  the  annual  report  of 


road  although  the  main  pressure  from  the  Japanese  economy 
rras-  itself  would  have  meant  concentration  on  re-establishing 
•ush-  ^  links  with  the  new  regime  in  China. 

Fridi,  While  pretending  to  and  in  some  ways  executing  a 
|ues-  considerable  acquiescence,  Japan’s  current  leaders  have 
1  used  their  weakness  as  a  weapon,  much  as  in  judo,  the 
,  Japanese  art  of  self-defence.  While  Britain  and  Western 
Europe  have  secured  some  assistance  for  their  rearma¬ 
ment.  Japan  has  flatly  stated  that  the  whole  burden  of 
Japanese  rearmament  should  be  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

hose  Although  Japanese  leaders  use  their  weakness  for 
,|y  ^  blackmailing  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic 
they  weakness  is  there,  despite  a  very  energetic  population  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  technicians  in  Asia  and  the  most 
cunning  and  thorough  planning  of  overseas  trade  expan- 
lined  Yoshida  for  a  high-level  conference 

lards  British  shows  that  the  long-planned  Japanese  “  in- 

pPQ.  vasion  ”  of  South  Asia — Britain’s  traditional  economic 
ssurc  *'Phere  has  failed,  although  certain  important  beach- 
icene  have  been  established,  particularly  the  sale  of  textiles 
'ono- 1  South-East  Asia. 

Mr.  Yoshida  admitted.  In  his  interview  with  the 
British  correspondent,  that  South-East  Asia  could  never 
become  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  lost  China  market. 
“  I  do  not  know,”  he  said,  “  where  Japan,  in  this  period 
of  intense  and  growing  trade  competition,  can  expect  to 
secure  the  neces.sary  additional  markets  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  China  market.  J  can  only  hope  that  the 
trade  barriers  erected  by  many  countries  will  be  removed, 
giving  more  room  for  the  expansion  of  trade.” 

Japan’s  difliculty  is  that  she  requires  not  only  South- 
East  Asia  but  the  whole  of  South  Asia  (as  well  as  Britain’s 
,f  the  African  colonies)  in  order  to  keep  afloat  economically, 
lonial  Ihis  same  support,  to  which  Mr.  Yoshida  has  been 
nents  encouraged  to  clutch  by  Mr.  Dulles,  is  needed  to  keep 
ntries  Britain  afloat.  A  quarter  of  Britain’s  exports  go  to  South 
lages,  Asia.  Since  British  economists,  unlike  Mr.  Dulles,  do  not 
expect  any  significant  expansion  of  South  Asian  trade, 
jpean  Japanese  gains  will  be  largely  at  Britain’s  expense, 

lapan  Little  wonder  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  refused  to 

licul-  respond  to  Mr.  Yoshida’s  appeal  for  help.  The  technical 
irtant  excuse  is  that  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  put  this  appeal 
irkets  forward  in  a  formal  manner.  But  no  one  thinks  that  if  he 
ental.  <fid  he  would  get  any  warmer  reply. 

)f  her  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  round  of 
I  ports  Commonwealth  conferences  during  1952  were  largely 
;  coal  directed  at  reducing  Japanese  inroads  into  traditional 
.S.  British  markets.  The  weapons  used — such  as  each 
lomic  dominion  having  to  balance  its  trade  budget — were  some- 
)r  six  times  crude  and  Britain  herself  was  hurt  by  the  consequent 
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the  Far  East  section  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  said  that  while  Japanese  competition  is  for  the 
moment  limited  by  financial  controls  imposed  as  a  result 
of  recent  Commonwealth  conferences,  it  is  still  seriously 
undermining  the  hard-hit  British  textile  trade.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  1952,  for  example.  Japanese  exports 
of  cotton  goods  to  Malaya  increased  over  the  previous 
year  from  47,(X)0,(X)0  square  yards  to  50  million  square 
yards  while  British  sales' fell  from  41.000.000  to  19,000.000 
square  yards.  Of  the  rayon  goods  imported  into  Malaya 
during  that  period,  Japan  supplied  86%  while  Britain 
supplied  only  4%. 

Indicative  of  the  seriousness  with  which  Britain  in¬ 
tends  to  combat  Japanese  trade  expansion  is  the  calibre  of 
the  man  Britain  is  sending  as  Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  a 
country  hitherto  little  noticed  diplomatically  by  Britain. 
The  new  Ambassador,  Oscar  C.  Morland,  has  been  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  attached  to  the  Cabinet 
Office.  The  reason  for  his  appointment  can  perhaps  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  his  professional  experience  is 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  Japanese  economics-  he  was  econo¬ 
mic  counsellor  at  the  British  embassy  in  Tokyo  before  the 
war  and  Indonesia  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  textile 
importers. 

Britain  feels  compelled  to  continue  in  her  course 
although  it  makes  Japan  increasingly  a  hostage  to  war. 
Japan’s  hope  to  profit  further  by  American  wars  arises, 
quite  naturally,  from  her  experience  of  the  Korean  conflict 
which  has  helped  to  keep  the  country  solvent  during  the 
period  since  the  United  States  relinquished  direct  financial 
responsibility  for  Japan.  Indicative  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  half  of  1952  Jap)an  earned  $415,000.()(X)  by 
servicing  American  armed  forces  in  Japan  and  Korea.  In 
1953  Japan  expects  not  only  these  servicing  orders  but  also 
American  orders  for  armaments  to  the  tune  of  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  Little  wonder  that  the  Zaibatsu  which  once  again 
openly  dominate  Japan,  fear  that  peace  will  ‘break  out.’ 

Britain’s  apparent  ignoring  of  this  danger  shows  the 
compulsive  character  of  her  own  economic  crisis.  The 
British  Government  openly  fears  the  ‘  provocative  ’  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  policies  of  the  new  U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  But 
to  save  her  own  shrinking  export  markets  she  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  push  Japan  towards  Mr. 
Dulles  or  Peking. 

It  seems  clear  that  only  one  path  will  avoid  handing 
Japan  to  Mr.  Dulles  or  confirming  the  prediction  of  Stalin 
that  Japan  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  non-Communist 
trading  community  and  must  inevitably  be  drawn  closer 
to  the  Communist  orbit.  This  is  to  give  highest  priority 
to  some  high-powered  plan  to  raise  quickly  the  living  ^ 
standards  and  trade  of  South  Asia.  In  an  expanding  South 
Asian  trade  both  Britain  and  Japan  can  find  room. 
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FKOM  ALL  qFAilTERS 


"\  Kor«‘aii  y 

The  Christian  missionary  colony  in  Korea,  and  every  othei 
civilised  person  who  heard  about  it.  is  outraged  about  a  verdict 
and  sentence  pronounced  by  the  US  Military  Court  in  Korea. 
On  [)ecember  5th  last  year,  Lieutenant  James  D.  Goff,  of  the 
US  Army,  together  with  three  enlisted  men.  forced  themselves 
into  the  home  of  Pang  Hwa  II.  a  Presbyterian  minister,  under 
the  pretext  of  searching  for  stolen  blanket*.  When  Mr.  Pang 
protested.  Lieut.  Goff  kicked  him  for  nearly  IS  minutes  and  beat 
him  to  death. 

On  4th  Lebruary.  Lieut.  Goff  was  ctnivicted  of  “  serious 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  grievous  oodily  harm  ’’  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  2  years'  hard  labour  and  dismissal  from  the  Army. 

There  has  been  indignant  comment  i>n  this  sentence  which 
has  been  called  *'  the  biggest  blow  to  Christianity  in  Asia  since 
its  introduction  by  the  first  missionaries."  Chun  Pil  Sun.  head 
of  the  Yon-Dong  Presbyterian  Church  in  Seoul,  said:  “Ihe 
verdict  cannot  be  understood  by  the  Korean  people.  It  is  obvious 
now.  the  life  of  a  Korean  means  nothing  to  the  US  Army. 
life  is  precious  to  Americans  only  if  it  is  an  American  life.” 


IVeM  4iluiiieH  Pairol'M  llloodlewM  Vi<’ior,v 

How  an  Australian  Government  patrol  of  seven  men  in  New 
Guinea  met  and  subdued  a  band  of  about  l.(HK)  well-disciplined 
bow-and-arrow  warriors  without  firing  a  shot,  is  revealed  in  a 
recent  report  from  Port  Moresby. 

The  patrol  consisted  of  three  Australian  administrative  i>ffi- 
cers  and  four  New  Guinea  police,  together  with  .10  unarmed 
carriers.  It  had  moved  into  a  remote  valley  to  build  an  air  strip 
and  establish  a  Government  station,  but  was  diverted  from  this 
work  by  inter  tribal  fighting  among  the  native  population  number¬ 
ing  lO.(KH) 

The  patrol  took  up  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  warring 
tribes  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  1.000  warriors  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Vhe  advancing  warri»>rs  were  met  within  ,50 
yards  of  the  camp  site  by  the  patrol  leader,  who  called  on  them 
to  halt.  The  warriors  became  nonplussed  at  the  failure  of  the 
small  patrol  to  show  fear  and  capitulated  without  tiring  a  single 
arrow.  Later.  14  of  the  ring-leaders  in  the  tribal  fighting  were 
arrested. 

Peace  has  now  returned  in  the  valley  and  the  once  warring 
tribes  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  patrol,  and  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  help  them  construct  the  air  strip. 


Ilaniwh  Nhi|i  **  Poona" 

I  he  latest  vessel  of  the  Last  Asiatic  t  oiiipaiiy  was  named 
■  Poona "  and  launched  in  November  last.  A  diesel-powered 
cargo-cum-passenger  ship  of  8.61)7  gross  registered  tons,  she  can 
accommodate  12  passengers  and  has  been  put  into  service  with 
the  India  Line.  The  East  Asiatic  Company  is  the  leading  Danish 
shipping  company.  From  Copenhagen  they  arc  operating  lines 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  amongst  them  the  India  Line,  the  Far 
East  Line,  the  Bangkok  Line,  the  Indonesia  Line  and  the  Australia 
Line. 


ll.M.  C'aMualiieN  in  Korea 

United  States  casualties  in  Korea  totalled  Il6.6lt)  at  the  end 
of  January,  according  to  a  US  Defence  Department  report.  In 
addition,  11,419  American  servicemen  arc  listed  as  missing  in 
action,  but  2,150  of  the  latter  are  known  to  have  been  captured. 
Of  the  total  casualties  22,822  have  been  killed  and  93,788  have 
been  wounded.  85  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  have  returned  to  duty. 


l!)».perla  for  (he  ItiaM 


Commissioned  by  the  International  Labour  Office  and 
Unesco,  a  Swedish  organisation  expert.  Mr.  Tore  Hakansson.  is 
assisting  in  a  colonisation  project  for  the  Veddas  in  Central  Cey¬ 
lon.  Fhe  Veddas  have  only  recently  emerged  from  life  in  the 
jungle.  The  colonisation  .scheme  has  been  in  process  since  1938. 
and  the  settlers  now  make  up  half  of  the  6U.U()()  inhabitants  of 
the  area.  Mr.  Hakansson's  task  is  principally  that  of  aiding  io 
the  development  of  small  industry  and  in  cooperative  organisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  proposed  to  interest  Swedish  industry  in  establishing 
a  carpentry  centre  in  the  district  which  abounds  in  fine  hardwoods. 

The  ILO  is  also  sending  Mr.  W.  van  Warmelo.  from  Tht 
Hague,  on  a  technical  assistance  mission  to  Burma  to  help  that 
country  develop  its  cooperative  movement.  Mr.  van  Warmelo 
was  Director  of  the  Industrial  Services  Division.  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs.  Djakarta  until  I95U.  and  has  since  been  Econo¬ 
mic  Adviser  on  the  Surinajn  10-year  Development  Plan. 

Another  International  Labour  Office  appointment  is  that  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Darling,  a  former  government  official  in  the  Punjab, 
who  has  begun  work  in  Pakistan  as  an  expert  under  the  technical 
assistance  programme  of  UN  and  the  specialised  agencies.  He 
will  help  Pakistan  plan  measures  to  improve  conditions  for  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  in  all  categories.  After  a  broad  general  survey 
of  working  and  living  conditions  of  farm  labourers  in  the  country, 
he  will  suggest  measures  for  improvement.  Sir  Malcolm  speni 
most  of  his  35  years  of  government  service  in  the  Punjab  and 
has  written  several  books  on  the  Punjab's  peasants.  He  has  also 
contributed  to  this  journal. 

A  Norwegian  doctor.  Mr.  Lyvind  I  hiis-Evensen,  is  to  spend 
a  year  in  Indonesia  organising  safety  and  health  services  in  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  there.  He  will  also  train  personnel  for  these 
services. 

The  World  Health  Organisation  together  with  the  Unitarian 
Service  Committee  of  Boston.  USA.  has  sent  a  team  of  European 
and  American  medical  scientists  to  work  for  two  months  side-by- 
sidc  with  Indian  scientists  at  the  Universities  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Lwo  Nobel  Prize  winners.  .Sir  Alexander  Fleming, 
discoverei  of  penicillin,  and  Dr.  Corneille  Heymans.  Professor 
of  Ghent  University.  Belgium,  are  among  the  15  members  of  the 
team  which  left  last  month  for  India  where  they  will  give  lectures, 
attend  hospitals,  show  technical  films  and  exchange  informafion 
with  Indian  medical  experts. 

An  advisory  committee  for  the  improvement  of  New  Guinea's 
agrieulture  has  been  set  up  by  the  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Realm 
Affairs.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  L.  Goetzen.  the  former  Minister 
without  Portfolio  of  that  Ministry,  and  will  leave  for  a  study 
toui'  of  New  Guinea  in  June. 
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N%en  Hedin*M  C'ollertiunMr 


Invaluable  collections,  manuscripts  and  over  .SO.tXM)  letters  (t 
from  the  whole  world,  maps  and  sketches  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  Swedish  explorer  Sven  Hedin  were  bequeathed  to  the  41 
Swedish  State  Ethnographical  Museum.  A  special  board  is  tc  is 
administer  the  estate.  Dr.  Gosta  Montell,  Hedin's  chief  assistant,  ih, 
is  to  be  the  head  of  the  board  and  he  will  also  edit  the  unpublished  1, 
manuscripts  that  form  part  of  the  huge  scientific  work  on  the 
Asian  explorations.  39  volumes  of  which  have  appeared  hitherto  h; 

In  his  will  Dr.  Hedin  stated  that  owing  to  the  interest  and 
support  he  had  always  received  from  the  public  and  from  private  iio 
individuals,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  results  of  his  work  should  he  19 
the  property  of  the  public  and  available  for  continued  research.  ,v 
The  Ethnographical  Museum  proposes  to  set  aside  one  or  two  ip 
rooms  which  will  be  furnished  like  the  explorer’s  study  and  con- 
taining  beside  his  desk  and  bookshelves,  etc.,  also  many  valuable 
objects  brought  home  from  hjs  expeditions  and  gifts  from  Royalty 
and  other  prominent  persons.  K, 
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iHian  (liovertBment  OflloialM  on  Tour 

A  working  party  of  16  Government  officials  from  II  Asian 
countries  assembled  in  Melbourne  last  month  to  begin  a  vo^a- 
lonal  training  tour  in  Australia,  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  The 
our  has  been  arranged  by  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
jnder  the  United  Nations  extended  programme  for  technical 
issistance. 

Opening  the  tour,  the  Australian  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service,  Mr.  Holt,  said  Australia  could  offer  much  to 
mtourage  her  neighbours  anxious  to  develop  their  industries.  The 
Vlinister  for  External  Affairs.  Mr.  Casey,  said  that  the  Australian 
Ijovernment  realised  the  immense  task  facing  the  countries  of 
South  and  .South-East  Asia.  Through  the  Colombo  Plan  it  was 
Tying  lo  help,  and  he  believed  that  the  assistance  already  sent 
»as  beginning  to  show  results. 

During  the  four  weeks'  visit  to  Australia  the  working  parly 
isiied  trade  and  technical  schools,  inspected  industrial  plants  and 
aiidied  apprenticeship  schemes. 
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npwedish  Hoiwpital  in  Korra 

The  Swedish  Red  Cross  Hospital  began  operations  in  Korea 
ti  .September  1950  and  since  that  time  has  treated  more  than 
l.5,(KK)  patients.  Among  them  were  soldiers  from  Thailand, 
e  United  Kingdom.  Australia.  Ethiopia,  (ireece.  Turkey  and  the 
nited  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  l.(HX)  prisoners  of  war  as  well  as  more 
|han  I.IKH)  South  Korean  civilians  have  also  been  treated. 

Sweden  first  offered  the  services  of  a  22t)-bed  mobile  field 
lospilal  to  UN  Forces  fighting  in  Korea  early  in  the  summer  of 
1950.  This  unit  was  to  be  staffed  with  a  total  of  168  Swedish 
ivilian  volunteers.  Ihe  staff  includes  10  doctors,  one  dentist, 
ipproximately  .3t)  nurses,  one  dietitian,  one  laundress  and  ex- 
lerienced  medical  personnel  sufficient  lo  staff  a  mobile  field 
ispital. 

The  .Swedish  Red  Cross  Hospital  was  presented  with  the 
korean  Presidential  Citation  by  President  Svngman  Rhee  in  1952 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

IVtonKnlian  Script 

Sir, — I  read  in  the  January  is.sue  in  Mr.  K.  D.  Gott’s 
article  that  the  old  vertical  script  used  for  the  Mongolian 
language  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  Cyrillic  (Russian) 
alphabet. 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Gott  would  tell  me  the  source 
of  his  information  because  if  it  is  true  I  think  it  is  a  shame. 
Why  do  nations  wish  to  destroy  the  cultural  heritage 
of  others  and  to  impose  an  alien  culture  on  them? 

The  French  have  done  the  same  in  Indo-China.  the 
Vietnamese  language  being  now  written  in  a  modified 
European  alphabet,  and  so  the  Vietnamese  have  been 
separated  from  Chinese  culture. 

Certain  bodies  have  tried  to  do  the  same  in  Japan 
but  up  to  now  without  success.  One  reason  given  for 
Romanized  Japanese  is  that  it  would  encourage  more 
Europeans  to  study  the  language.  There  isn’t  any  harm 
in  studying  colloquial  Japanese  in  Roman  letters  but  why 
should  the  Japanese  themselves  take  up  Roman  letters 
and  so  destroy  their  language  and  culture  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  making  it  simple  for  Europeans  to  learn? 

If  a  person  really  loves  a  nation,  its  art.  culture  and 
language,  he  will  work  hard  to  master  it  no  matter  how 
complicated  it  might  be. 

Yours,  etc., 

Liverpool.  Abdul  Rahman  Bin  Ali. 
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Performance  and  Design  of 
D.C.  Machines 

By  A.  E.  CLAYTON,  D.Sc.  (Eng.).  A  well-known  textbook  for 
students  at  universities  and  technical  schools  covering  the  syllabuses 
in  this  subject  of  the  B.Sc.  (Eng.),  the  I.E.E.  Higher  National  Certifi¬ 
cates,  and  other  examinations  in  this  subject.  25  -  net. 


Aircraft  Structural  Mechanics 

By  FRANZ  STEINBACHER  and  GEORGE  GERARD.  An  important 
new  book  by  two  leading  U.S.  experts,  for  students 
working  for  degree  and  professional 
examinations.  With  over 
400  illustrations. 

35  -  net. 

Electric 
Wirinf5 
Diagrams 

By  W.  PERREN 
MAYCOCK.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  by  A. 

Serner,  B.Sc.,  A.C.G.I., 

A.M.i.E.E.  257  diagrams. 

8  6  net. 

“  Carefully  prepared,  and  the 
diagrams  and  their  accompanying 
explanations  are  clear  and  easy  to 
follow.'*—  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  Students’  Quarterly 
Journal. 

PITMAIX^ 

Parker  St.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2' 
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Indians  Overseas  in  British  Territories,  1834-1854  by 

J.  M.  CuMSTON  (Oxford  University  Press,  London; 

Geoffrey  Cuniherlef>e,  21s.) 

It  is  not  generally  realised  that  some  three  million 
Indians  permanently  reside  overseas.  They  are  mainly  the 
product  of  the  system  of  indentured  labour  emigration, 
beginning  in  1834  and  ending  on  January  1,  1920,  organ¬ 
ized  to  meet  the  economic  requirements  of  the  White 
settlers  and  planters  in  British  Colonies  after  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves,  in  1833. 

This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  covers  the  first  trial- 
period  of  twenty  years  after  abolition,  and  deals  with  the 
Colonies  of  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies,  mainly 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana.  These  were  the 
first  to  feel  the  urgent  need  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  resulting  from  the  transition  from  slavery. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  mass  recruitment  of  Indians  to 
replace  the  no  longer  dependable  African  and  Creole  ex¬ 
slaves  upon  which  these  Colonies  had  hitherto  relied  for 
the  production  of  the  sugar-crops  in  which  the  Colonial 
economy  was  almost  entirely  rooted. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  important  study— 
not  always  easy  to  read— tells  us  that  he  completed  it 
under  the  inspiration  of  Prof.  W.  K.  Hancock,  of  the 
Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies,  London,  and  Dr. 
A.  F.  McC.  Madden,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  is  a 
scholarly  work  involving  a  great  deal  of  research  in  State 
papers  and  other  rarely  available  literature  to  which  Mr. 
Cumston  was  fortunate  to  have  access. 
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The  story  of  the  early  beginnings  of  the  coolie-traffic 
is  of  intense  interest  for  it  was  largely  from  these  that  the 
later  problems  of  certain  multi-racial  communities  arose. 
It  is  a  story  of  party  conflicts  in  Britain  itself,  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  British  financial  aid  to  dependent  territories 
within  the  Empire,  of  the  fears,  anxieties,  and  warnings 
of  British  liberals  and  abolitionists  lest  the  traffic  should 
prove  to  be  merely  a  disguised  form  of  slavery — sometimes 
justified,  sometimes  exaggerated,  and  of  the  competition 
in  the  sugar-market  between  the  producers  of  sugar  in 
foreign  “  slave  ”  countries  and  those  in  the  “  free  ”  British 
territories. 

In  India,  evangelical  criticism  and  the  general  press 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  British  and  Indian  authorities, 
in  London,  in  Calcutta,  and  in  the  Indian  emigration  ports, 
to  insist  that  recruitment  and  transport,  as  well  as  condi¬ 
tions  of  labour  in  the  Colonies  concerned,  should  be  under 
strict  and  direct  official  control,  in  order  to  avoid  both  the 
realities  and  the  suspicion  of  slave-labour  conditions. 
These  were,  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  successful,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  export  of  coolie-labour  was  officially 
stopped  until  the  difficulties  and  dangers  appeared  to  be 
overcome.  In  the  later  periods,  with  which  this  book  does 
not  deal,  these  dangers  became  much  more  real,  and  led 
ultimately  to  the  complete  stoppage  of  what  a  high  British 
official  in  India,  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  accurately 
described  as  a  semi-servile  system. 

Two  books  worthy  of  notice  are  omitted  from  a  long 
catalogue  of  works  of  reference.  One  is  The  Indian: 
His  Rights  and  Wrongs,  by  Edward  Jenkins,  dealing 
especially  with  conditions  in  British  Guiana,  and  produced 
as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  The  other  is  Coolie  Ships  and  Oil  Sailers,  by 
Basil  Lubbock,  which  describes  .some  of  the  conditions  of 
coolie-transport.  H.  S.  L.  Polar. 

Oriental  Textiles  in  Sweden  by  Agnes  Geijer  (Copen¬ 
hagen:  Rosenkild  Beggar,  £5  15.v.) 

Sweden’s  contacts  with  the  East  date  from  earliest 
times — rune  stones  erected  around  the  year  KXK)  com¬ 
memorate  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in.  among  other 
places  “  Osterled  ”  or  the  Eastern  lands,  while  numerous 
Oriental  coins  (even  a  fragment  of  Chinese  material)  un¬ 
earthed  in  Swedish  soil,  particularly  Gotland,  prove  that 
there  was  organised  trade  between  Sweden  and  the  East, 
This  trade  was  based  on  the  city  of  Birka  on  the  island 
of  Bjorko  and  continued  up  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
Century,  with  Russia  serving  as  the  connecting  link  with 
the  routes  to  Persia  and  the  fabulous  “  Silk  Road.”  How¬ 
ever,  Mongol  campaigns  in  the  mid- 13th  Century  put  a 
stop  to  Scandinavian  trading  activities  through  Russia  and 
so  East  Asiatic  textiles,  among  them  Chinese  fabrics, 
began  to  reach  Sweden  by  means  of  South  Europe.  Fortu¬ 
nately.  a  large  proportion  of  these  textiles  have  been 
preserved,  not  only  in  private  houses,  but  also  in  the 
churches,  since  the  stock  of  medieval  textiles  represented 
a  considerable  material  value  and  also  due  to  the  tolerant 
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altitude  of  the  Swedish  Reformation  towards  ecclesiastical 
observances.  The  use  of  church  vestments  in  all  forms 
encouraged  private  donors  to  give  presents  of  Oriental 
articles,  such  as  Muslim  prayer  rugs.- Indian  sashes.  Chinese 
hangings  or  wearing  apparel,  to  be  made  into  church 
vestments.  It  has  thus  been  piissible  for  Dr.  Geijer  to 
date  many  specimens  which  formerly  could  only  have  been 
dated  on  stylistic  grounds. 

But  apart  from  its  interest  to  the  specialist,  this  book 
would  give  pleasure  to  any  reader  who  appreciates  the 
wealth  of  designs  and  colours  offered  by  Eastern  textiles 
and  embroideries,  and  who  would  like  to  know  more  t)f 


Indian  embroidery,  17 th  century 

the  workmanship,  the  origins  of  the  designs  and  the  many 
uses  to  which  these  fabrics  have  been  put.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  well  cho.sen  and  excellently  repnxiuced.  many 
in  colour,  and  there  is  also  a  full  bibliography. 

Dr.  Geijer’s  clear  and  fascinating  survey  of  these 
fabrics  does  more  than  merely  add  to  our  knowledge 
it  arouses  our  curiosity  and  speculation.  For  instance, 
what  influence  did  these  foreign  patterns  and  colourings 
have  on  local  crafts?  Are  many  of  the  peasant  embroid¬ 
eries  which  one  sees  today  in  Sweden  still  carrying  a  slight 
touch  of  Muslim  stylisation,  executed  with  stitches  long 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
IN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
POLITICS 

/»v  Lucy  S.  Siitheri.ano 
35.9.  net 

.a  piece  of  historical  research  so  thorougli 
and  comprehensive  in  its  groundwork,  so 
masterly  and  lurid  in  its  presentation,  that  it 
must  rank  among  the  foremost  works  on  the 
peri<xl.  .  .’  > 
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MOHAMMEDANISM 

by  H.  A.  R.  Gibb 
(Honu>  University  library) 
ts.  net 

Sfcono  Edition 

‘.  .  .  is  indispen-sable  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  Muslim  world  for  its  incomparable 
combination  of  critical  scholarship  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  subject.  .  .  ’ 

International  Affairs  (of  the  FIRST  FDlTlfw) 
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AFGHANISTAN 

by  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-Tytt  rr 
Second  Edition 
2I.V.  net 

.  .  diplomatic  hi.story  is  not  often  very 
readable.  This  book  is  an  exception.  .  . 
Manchester  Guardian  (of  the  first  edition) 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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ago  copied  from  some  Indian  sa.sh,  which  found  its  way 
perhaps  from  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  a  village 
church  in  the  remotest  part  of  Sweden?  The  same  could 
be  said  of  quilting,  metalwork,  pottery,  and  so  on.  How¬ 
ever,  the  present  work  needs  no  complement — it  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

R.J.H. 

Untaken  Harvest.  With  a  foreword  hy  Viscount 

Blrdislof  (Constable,  l.^.v.) 

This  book  examines  the  volume,  value  and  the  social 
consequences  of  the  losses  to  food  supply  cau.sed  by  pests 
and  diseases,  and  deals  with  the  economics  both  of  the 
losses  themselves  and  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
control  them.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  be  seen 
from  the  estimate  made  by  Prof.  Wain,  in  1950,  that  the 
world  loss  of  food  due  to  pests  amounted  to  30  per  cent. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the  world  population  increases 
at  a  rate  of  abtiut  50.000  daily,  and  when  every  effort  has 
to  be  made  to  increase  the  food  production  in  order  to 
save  mankind  from  famine.  Viscount  Bledisloe  points  out 
in  his  foreword  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make  every 
effort  to  ex|5and  the  area  of  cultivable  land  but  also  to 
ensure  greater  production  both  per  unit  area  and  per  man. 
and  to  practise  better  conservation  of  agricultural  produce. 
He  adds  that  “.  .  .  it  is  vital  that  the  best  use  should 
be  made  of  our  existing  knowledge  and  research  and  that 
we  should  plan  further  long-range  re.search  on  best  lines 
. . .  ■’  Ordish’s  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
important  aspect  of  increased  food  supply,  and  to  further 
research  in  this  direction. 

The  author  advocates  rightly  that  the  losses  due  to 
pests  and  diseases  should  be  measured  and  expres,sed  as 
a  loss  of  land  (in  acres)  i.e.,  the  extra  acres  which  have 
to  be  used  to  grow  sufficient  crops  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  not  as  a  lo.ss  of  money,  as  the  would-be  obtained 
prices  for  the  “  untaken  harvest  ”  cannot  be  ascertained 
exactly.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  the  world’s  annual  loss 
of  crops  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.A.  (See  also  Eastfrn  World,  January. 
1953,  "The  World’s  Lost  Crops.’’) 

However,  when  Ordish  shows  the  big  advantages  of 
crop  protection  operations  in  cases  of  severe  and  medium 
attack,  he  retracts  to  monetary  values,  namely  those  of 
"  potential  loss  per  acre  in  £s  ’’  and  of  “  cost  of  control  in 
£.«’’  in  order  to  compute  the  cost/ potential  benefit  ratio 
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of  these  operations  for  various  crops.  For  readers  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  problems  connected  with  the 
preserving  of  crops  in  Asia,  the  table  on  pp.  56-7  shows 
that  in  the  case  of  tea  in  Ceylon  the  ratio  between  costs 
of  control  and  potential  loss  may  amount  up  to  1 : 9.4.  In 
the  chapter  describing  the  losses  caused  by  pests  in  crops 
certain  areas,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  ( 
specially  dealt  with.  The  omission  of  South-East  Asia  from 
this  chapter  is  probably  due  to  insufficient  statistical  data 
from  that  region.  However,  in  addition  to  losses  to  the  tea ' 
crop  caused  by  blister  blight,  the  book  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  striking  reference  to  Bengal :  “  The  rice  crop  failure  in 
Bengal,  due  largely  to  Helminthosporium  fungus  ...  led  , 
to  famine  conditions.”  (p.  114.)  I 

A  most  important  problem  for  countries  of  South 
Asia  is  the  fight  against  locusts,  which  are  a  general  pest ' 
and  which  attack  a  wide  range  of  crops  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries.  The  author  writes  that  “  Before 
the  Second  World  War  Dr.  Uvarov  estimated  the  world 
loss  to  be  £15  million  annually,  and  today  he  considers 
the  loss  is  not  exaggerated  at  double  this  figure.”  At 
the  beginning  of  September.  1952,  eight  thousand  square 
miles  of  India  were  infested  by  l<x:usLs  which  came  from  | 
the  Middle  East  across  Pakistan.  It  was,  according  to 
The  Times,  “an  invasion  of  a  magnitude  unprecedented 
in  living  memory.”  Aircraft  and  the  latest  types  of  in¬ 
secticides  were  used,  and  the  report  added  that  "  even 
if  India  achieves  a  good  measure  of  succe,ss  in  the  present  | 
campaign  the  struggle  will  probably  have  to  be  resumed  j 
on  a  similar  .scale  next  year.”  The  problems  involved 
clearly  call  for  international  cooperation.  It  is 
gratifying  that  in  October,  1952,  the  F.A.O.  started  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  Plant  Protection  Bulletin  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  received  by  the  World  Re¬ 
porting  Service  on  Plant  Disea.se  and  Pests. 

Untaken  Harvest  contains  an  interesting  chapter 
dealing  with  a  brief  history  of  the  trade  in  insecticide.s. ! 
fungicides  and  related  products.  It  de.scribes  the  progress 
made  by  leading  British  firms  of  this  indu.stry.  mentions 
a  number  of  new  products,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  A.ssociation  of  British  Insecticide  Manufacturers. 
A  table  shows  the  consumption,  production,  export  and 
import  of  pesticides  of  various  countries.  According  to 
this,  table  India  and  Pakistan  imported  pesticides  to 
the  value  of  $201, (KK)  from  the  LISA  in  1949,  and  to  the 
value  of  £268.(KK)  from  the  UK  in  1950,  while  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  for  China  and  Hong  Kong  were  $97.(K)0 
and  £43,(XX).  j 

This  is  a  fascinating  book  which  is  of  interest  to  much  I 
wider  circles  than  of  those  directly  concerned  with  agri-  ( 
cultural  problems,  and  it  js  perhaps  fitting  to  conclude 
this  review  with  another  quotation  from  Lord  Bledisloe’s 
foreword : 

"  In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  science  in 
the  popular  mind  has.  alas,  been  too  often  allied  with 
destruction.  Let  the  second  half  of  the  century  demons¬ 
trate  at  least  as  clearly  the  power  of  science  in  this  vital 
field  of  food  production  to  increase,  to  improve  and  to 
consen'e”  V  Wot  pfrt 
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A  CONSTABLE  BOOK 


Untaken  Harvest: 


In  this  introductory  study,  George  Ordish  examines  the  volume,  value  and  social  consequences 
of  the  losses  to  food  supply  caused  by  pest  and  disease,  and  the  economics  both  of  these  losses 
and  of  possible  counter-measures.  He  shows  that  such  loss  is  not  necessarily  best  expressed  in 
terms  of  money,  but  rather  as  a  waste  of  land  and  labour.  As  the  loss  from  pests  can  be  enor¬ 
mous  and  the  resources  for  fighting  them  are  limited,  Mr.  Ordish  urges  a  closer  study  of  the 
economics  of  the  subject  to  enable  a  better  use  to  be  made  of  our  existing  knowledge  and  man¬ 
power  and  to  ensure  that  research  is  directed  to  the  most  urgent  problem. 


Untakeii  Harvest: 

Foreword  by 
Viscount  Bledisloe 

Chapter 

1  Pests  and  Diseases  in  Crops 

2  The  Losses  caused  by  Pests  in  Ca'ops 

3  The  Economic  Effects 

4  The  Methods  of  Combating  the  Loss 

5  The  Social  Effects 

6  Considerations  on  Present  and  Future 
Crop  Protection 

7  A  Brief  History  of  the  Trade  in  In¬ 
secticides,  Fungicides  and  Related 
Products  in  Britain 


Uiitakeii  Harvest; 

‘  Mr.  Ordish  is  an  economist  and  a 
scientist.  His  book  is  a  well-reasoned 
argument  for  extending  the  application 
of  modern  techniques  of  pest  control 
and  crop  protection  ...  It  is  a  plea  for 
co-ordination  of  research,  dispersal  of 
existing  knowledge,  economic  study  of 
the  methods  involved.  By  his  compre- 
hen.sive  and  lucid  analysis  of  present 
practices,  Mr.  Ordish  proves  himself  a 
master  of  his  subject.’ 

THE  nNAIWIAL  TIMES 

‘  Without  question,  this  book  is  among 
the  most  important  of  contempiorary 
agricultural  literature.’ 

THE  JOUENAL  OF  THE  MlNiSTEY 
or  ACUCULTUHB 


15L„, 

FROM  PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 


Plant  Protection  Ltd  recommends  this  study  of  a  vital  problem 
by  a  senior  member  of  its  technical  staff 
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The  THEOSOPHICAL  BOOKSHOP 


Sell  an  extensive  range  of  books  on  Theosophy,  Occultism’ 
Mysticism,  Psychology,  Comparative  Religion,  Astrology,  The 
Occult  Arts  and  Sciences,  etc.,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  make  enquiries— 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  BOOKSHOP 

68  •  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


There  is  never  any  shortage  of  subjects  on  Asian 
alTnirs.  but  one  is  eonslantiv  siirnrised  at  their  diver- 
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alTairs,  but  one  is  constantly  surprised  at  their  diver¬ 
sity.  I'here  seems  to  be  no  study  stKiological.  political, 
geographical,  ethnical,  philosophical,  philological  or 
anthropological— that  someone  is  not  an  authority  on,  and  f^,. 
if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  large  number  of  magazines  and  reviews  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  possible,  without  moving  from  the  arm¬ 
chair,  to  assimilate  enough  knowledge  to  have  a  fairly 
wide  understanding  of  historical  and  current  affairs  in 
Asia. 

In  an  article,  rather  badly  titled  “On  the  Fringe  of 
the  Islamic  World,”  appearing  in  the  January  issue  of 
East  and  West,  a  quarterly  published  by  the  Istituto  ffy 
Italiano  |)er  il  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente,  Signor  Petech 
says  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  war  "  there  existed 
in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  nearly  complete  political  and 
economic  vacuum,  represented  by  the  .  .  .  outer  possessions 
of  China,  viz..  Tibet  and  Sinkiang,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  the  post-war  era  “  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro-  the 
cesses  is  the  fast  disappearance  of  this  void.”  Jt  is  interest-  has 
ing  to  note  that  the  reason  for  Sinkiang's  present  import-  fori 
ance  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  Bac 
It  is  a  vital  link  between  Asia  and  the  west  overland,  exti 
or  in  modern  terms,  a  rail  and  air  link  between  China  and  the 
Russia.  Il  is  also  of  vital  strategic  importance  in  these  anc 
times  of  .short  air  distances,  sitting  as  it  does  astride  the  Hir 
north-west  L>f  India.  Signor  Petech  briefly  outlines 
Sinkiang's  history  over  the  last  couple  of  hundred  years,  g|Q, 
and  relates  how  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mao  Tse-tung  have 
come  to  recognize  its  importance. 

While  we  are  on  magazines  from  Italy,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  L'Universo,  a  well  produced  magazine,  the  j 
Nov. -Dec.  issue  of  which  has  an  article  by  G.  M.  Bianchi 
t)n  the  language  problem  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  since 
partition.  He  gives  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  origins 
of  Indian  languages  and  dialects,  with  particular  reference 
to  Hindi  and  Urdu. 

I'lw  Australian  Quarterly  is  always  good  for  a  sensible 
article  on  some  aspect  of  Asia,  and  in  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  4, 
Charles  Gamba,  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Malaya, 
writes  of  “  The  New  Malayan  Youth.”  He  has  a  high 
regard  for  the  young  people  of  Malaya  and  makes  known 
some  pertinent  facts  which  should  be  remembered  whet 
the  resurgence  of  Asia  is  in  question.  These  young  Asians 
see  the  momentous  events  taking  place  in  their  part  of  tht 
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! world  in  a  different  light  than  is  generally  “described  in 
Australian,  English  and  American  newspapers.”  They  are 
t  in  favour  of  neither  Russia  nor  America;  they  are,  in  fact, 
“thoroughly  sceptical  about  the  present  western  attitude 
towards  Asia.”  which  provides  one  more  piece  of  evidence 
that  the  people  of  South-East  Asia  are  moving  away  from 
i  the  power  blocs  towards  neutralism. 

fn  January’s  Atlantis,  published  in  Zurich,  there  is 
about  the  best  set  of  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  Siam 
I  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  ones  on  river  fishing  being 

I  particularly  outstanding. 

The  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  always  been  a  little 
bit  of  an  enigma.  Some  have  said  it  is  an  all  out  Commu- 
'^'^  inist  organization,  others  that  it  is  of  nationalist  sentiment 
fighting  against  western  colonialism.  Both  are.  to  some 
^’“Mextent,  true;  but.  as  David  Ingber  points  out  in  “The 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,”  in  The  Fortnif^htly 
^’’^jfor  February,  the  leadership  is  certainly  Communist.  In 
^Hfact.  the  author  goes  as  far  as  suggesting  that  there  may 
some  disagreement  between  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 
rm-- 


younger  extremist  element.  “The  strong  men  of  the 
younger  generation  of  revolutionaries.”  says  Mr.  Ingber. 
“  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.”  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are 
not  told  in  this  short  article  what  this  will  mean  in  the 
Viet  Minh’s  future. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  mention  two  excellently  pro¬ 
duced  magazines  from  Pakistan.  In  Vol.  II,  No.  4.  of 
Pakistan  Quarterly  there  is  a  very  comprehensive  study  of 
Muslim  painting,  with  very  gCKxl  illustrations,  together 
with  an  article  on  “  The  Happy  Valley  of  Swat,”  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Balneaves,  who.  incidentally,  is  the  Associate  Editor 
of  the  other  magazine  Pakistan  Review,  a  monthly,  which 
has  a  good  assortment  of  articles  in  its  January  issue.  One 
tiresome  thing  the  latter  journal  does,  however,  is  to  print 
an  article  on  Iqbal,  the  great  Muslim  writer,  which  the 
front  cover  and  index  tell  us  is  by  E.  M.  Forster.  And  .so 
it  is.  but  we  feel  we  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  cheated 
when  we  find  a  short  footnote  to  the  article  saying  that 
it  is  a  reprint  from  Mr.  Forster’s  recent  book. 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper. 
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Hindu 


earliest  times  the 
has  looked  upon  the 
Himalayas  as  being  the  Abode  of 
the  Gods.  It  is  said  that  Sanskrit 


est-fhas  been  preserved  in  its  purest 
ort-lform  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
igo.|Badrinath,  and  the  following 
md,|  extract  from  Ramayana  will  give 
andlihe  reader  some  idea  of  the  import- 
leselance  of  this  region  to  a  devout 
ihelHindu  :  “  In  a  hundred  ages  of  the 
'^®|Gods  I  could  not  tell  thee  of  the 
'^*^*’|glories  of  Himachal,  where  Siva 
lived,  and  where  the  Ganges  falls 
|from  the  foot  of  Vishnu  like  the 
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lender  threads  of  a  lotus  flower. 
1  behold  Mansarowar.  and  there 


Jin  the  form  of  a  .swan  dwells  Siva. 

I'^j^.irhis  lake  was  formed  from  the 
gji^Jmind  of  Brahma;  and  there  dwell 
also  Mahadeo  and  the  Gods. 

When  the  earth  of  Mansarowar 
j  4|iouchcs  any  one’s  body,  or  when 
layai'‘ny  one  bathes  in  the  lake  he  shall 
highp  lo  the  paradise  of  Brahma,  and  he  who  drinks  its 
owf.N*^*"-''  80  to  the  heaven  of  Siva,  and  shall  be  released 

/henFom  the  sins  of  a  hundred  births,  .and  even  the  beast 
.ii,n#ho  bears  the  name  of  Mansarowar  shall  go  to  the 
[  ^j^epradise  of  Brahma.  Its  waters  are  like  pearls.” 


Naukatchia  Tal,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Kumaon  luikes. 


According  to  legend,  there  were  seven  Rishis.  or 
wise  men,  who  were  engaged  in  prayer  and  mortification 
on  Kailas  (Mt.  Menu).  There  was  no  water  close  to  hand. 
Water  is  an  essential  to  a  devout  Hindu,  in  order  that 
he  may  perform  the  necessary  ablutions  that  are  a  prelimi- 
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nary  to,  or  an  integral  part  of  his  religious  ceremonies. 
The  sages  found  it  extremely  irksome  to  have  to  go  some 
distance  to  gel  water  each  day,  and  so  they  made  repre¬ 
sentation  to  Brahma.  Brahma  saw  the  force  of  their 
complaint,  and  immediately  created  a  lake  at  the  fool  of 
the  mountain.  A  great  grey  bird  with  red  legs,  and  a 
red  bill,  is  said  to  live  on  the  lake,  while  another  belief 
is  that  at  a  certain  time  every  day  a  Golden  Lingam  rises 
out  of  the  waters  for  a  short  period,  and  then  sinks. 

At  about  4.500  feet  in  the  Himalayan  foothills  there 
are  a  series  of  lakes  known  as  the  Kumaon  Lakes,  and 
there  are  legends  connected  with  most  of  them.  Bhim 
Tal  (Tal  means  lake)  is  named  after  Bhim  Singh,  the 
strongest  of  the  Hindu  Panda vas  (five  brothers  of  Hindu 
mythology).  At  one  time,  according  to  the  legend,  Bhim 
Singh  lived  in  this  part  of  Kumaon.  One  day  he  went 
out  into  the  jungle  with  a  brass  pot  full  of  water  to  per¬ 
form  his  ablutions.  While  he  was  otherwise  engaged, 
a  wild  animal  came  along  and  knocked  the  pot  over. 
When  Bhim  Singh  came  to  complete  his  ablutions  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  no  water  left  for 
him.  and  he  got  into  one  of  those  terrible  rages  for  which 
he  was  famous.  In  his  anger  he  dashed  the  empty  pot 
to  the  ground,  and  at  once  water  gushed  forth  from  the 
earth.  Thus  was  the  lake  formed. 

About  three  miles  north-west  from  Bhim  Tal  there 
is  a  small  lake,  and  Temple,  known  as  Nal  Damayenti. 
The  story  here  is  that  in  days  gone  by  one  Raja  Nal 
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gave  away  all  his  land  and  belongings  to  Brahmin  priest'* 
and  went  off  into  the  jungles  with  his  wife  Damayenti: 

At  nightfall  they  lay  down  exhausted  from  their  travels] 
but  Nal  woke  early  and  went  off  in  search  of  food.  Whe^ 
Damayenti  awoke  she  became  alarmed  at  the  absent- 
of  her  husband  and  set  oH  to  search  for  him.  After  sonKj  T 
time  she  came  to  a  small  lake,  and  there  she  found  Nalt 
trying  to  catch  fish.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  catchindcove 
one.  and  handed  it  to  his  wife.  Damayenti  cut  it  into  Aca 
two,  and  was  putting  the  pieces  into  her  pot,  when  thtjnoti* 
head  half  jumped  out,  and  fell  into  the  lake.  To  thiPcrs 
day  the  local  people  insist  that  the  fish  in  Nal  DamayenL»goo< 
have  no  tails!  /con: 


Many  years  after  these  adventures  of  Raja  Nal  andlhap 
his  wife,  a  Hindu  Holy  man  rested  for  the  night  by  thr  Mo< 
same  lake.  He  dreamt  that  he  was  sleeping  over  imagejoils 
of  the  Gods,  and  next  day  he  got  help  and  dug  dowTi  and 
It  is  said  that  four  stone  “  murthis  ”  were  unearthed;  4 


lingam,  and  images  of  Parbati,  Ganesh,  and  Krishna. 
was  after  this  happening  that  the  first  Temple  was  erectetj 
on  this  spot;  and  the  Holy  man  who  had  the  dream 
became  the  first  pujari  (prie.st).  ) 

I  think  that  the  most  picturesque  of  this  group  ofj 
lakes  is  the  one  called  Naukatchia  Tal.  As  the  namri 


of 

scul 

ity 

sire 


implies  the  lake  has  nine  points,  and  it  is  said  that  anyone! 
who  sees  them  all  at  once  will  die  before  the  end  of  theSm  ' 


year.  I  have  climbed  the  overlooking  hills  and  have  coniciapp 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  of  seeing  all  niii^bcci 
points  at  the  same  time  is  from  an  aeroplane.  jchej 
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The  New  Monthly... 

covers  the  interests  of 
every  J^ind  of  LABORATORY 


WHETHER  devoted  to  Research, 
Teaching  or  Laboratory  Control 
in  connection  with  industry,  research, 
professional  practice,  universities, 
public  authorities  or  governmental 
departments,  all  laboratories  and 
laboratory  workers  are  united  in  a 
single,  well-defined  unit  which  forms 
the  province  of  “  LABORATORY 
PRACTICE.” 

If  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  laboratory  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  modern  science,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  promote  the  conduct 
of  laboratory  work  by  providing  for 
the  publication  of  all  available  author¬ 
itative  information  relating  to  the 
various  kinds  of  testing,  teaching  or 


research  work  undertaken.  Obviously 
this  constitutes  a  specialised  field  in 
Itself, and  is  one  that  ‘‘LABORATORY 
PRACTfCE  ”  has  undertaken  to 
cover. 

Subjects  with  which 

LABORATORY  PRACTICE 

is  primarily  concerned 

* 

LABORATORY  DESIGN 
Equipment  &  Organisation 
LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES 
QUALITY  &  PROCESS  CONTROL 
LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION 
Libraries  &  Information  Service 
INTERCHANGE  OF  IDEAS 
&  EXPERIENCE 


UNITED  TRADE  PRESS  Ltd^  24  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  St,  London,  E.C.4  I 

Publishers  of  Laboratory  Practice,  Instrument  Practice,  Dairy  Industries,  Soap,  ^ 
Perfumery  and  Cosmetics  and  other  technical  journals  and  reference  books.  1 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

‘‘LABORATORY  PRACTICE”  will  briiv 
rou  much  valuable  information  on  matter 
of  direct  interest  for  an  annual  subscriptiu 
of  't5s.  (12  monthly  issues). 


To:  COUPON 

LABORATORY  PRACTICE 

2<  BRIDE  LANE,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C.4 

Please  send  ”  Laboratory  Practice 
every  month  for  a  year,  beginning  him 
the  next  issue.  Remittance  for  45j.  r 
enclosed. 
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DHANRAJ  BHAGAT 

An  Outstanding  Indian  Sculptor 

By  A.  S.  Raman  (Delhi) 
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HANRAJ  BHAGAT  came  to  prominence  only  in 
carvings  won  two  of 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 


1950,  when  his  wood  carvings  won  two  of  the  most 
hinJcoveted  prizes  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
intdAcademy  in  Calcutta.  Not  that  he  had  not  attracted 
thelnotice  in  earlier  exhibitions,  but  mostly  as  a  painter. 
Personally,  the  day  on  which  he  abandoned  painting  for 
good  and  decided  to  concentrate  on  sculpture  1  would 
I  consider  one  of  the 
and!  happiest  in  the  history  of 
tba Modern  Indian  Art.  His 
age, 

'wn 
d;  i 
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oils  are  very  dull  indeed, 
and  at  best,  have  only  a 
topographical  interest. 

Today  Bhagat  is  one 
of  India’s  most  sincere 
sculptors  and  this  sincer¬ 
ity  is  the  secret  of  the 
strength  of  his  sculp- 
onJtures.  Although  he  works 
'  the  in  various  media,  wood 
omc  appeals  to  him  most, 
nin«|  because  of  its  grain, 
Icheapness  and  easy 
accessibility.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  a  passion  for 
amplification  of  form. 
But  he  believes  that 
simplification  of  form 
and  easily  comprehens¬ 
ible  representational  con¬ 
tent  can  go  together,  a 
fact  that  many  “modern- 
k  I  lists”  ignore.  Bhagat’s 
*jlsculptures  clearly  show 
jhow  lyrical  a  modern 
idiom  becomes  in  Orien¬ 
tal  hands.  He  chooses 
briJhis  themes  from  the 
itteijcontemporary  scene,  and 
of  course  keeps  a  sketch 
book,  but  he  carves 
almost  from  memory. 
Before  carving,  he 
makes  a  very  rough 
outline  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  or  charcoal  on  the 
wood,  which  is  generally 
walnut.  For  carving, 
he  uses  simple  tools.  He 
had  his  first  one-man 
i;how  (exclusively  of 
jsulptures)  in  Delhi  in 


ptioa 


"T<jilet  ’  by  Dhanraj  Bhagat 


October,  1950.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Delhi  Silpi 
Chakra,  a  local  group  of  experimentalists  of  which,  I 
understand,  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors. 

Bhagat  is  a  product  of  the  Mayo  School  of  Art, 
Lahore.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Delhi  Polytechnic, 
where  has  has  among  his  colleagues  several  of  Delhi’s 
prominent  artists — Saiioz  Mookherjea,  Bhabesh  Sanyal. 
Kamal  Sen  and  Harkrishan. 

ART  IN  INDONESIA 

by  William  C.  Callings 

^EVERAl,  years  ago,  the  Director  of  Food  Rationing 
^in  Indonesia  noticed  that,  of  all  classes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  artists  were  among  the  worst  off.  This  official 
was  Dr.  A.  F.  Kohler,  a  retired  Austrian  physician  who 
had  lived  in  the  islands  since  1931.  Perhaps  Dr.  Kohler 
recalled  that  in  the  ancient  courts  of  the  early  Javanese 
kings,  painters,  sculptors  and  other  creative  artists  were 
consigned  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  caste  system. 

In  post-war  Indonesia,  artists.  Dr.  Kohler  found,  were 
completely  unorganized,  indeed  were  often  unaware  of 
one  another’s  existence.  They  had  no  facilities  for 
exhibiting  their  work  and  no  real  market  for  their 
creations. 

A  patron  of  the  arts.  Dr.  Kohler  invited  a  group  of 
Indonesian  artists  to  his  home  in  April,  1949.  At  Dr. 
Kohler’s  gathering,  they  met  as  colleagues  the  few  Euro¬ 
pean  painters  living  in  Indonesia.  At  the  prompting  of 
their  piatron,  they  all  organised  a  cooperative  association 
of  Indonesian  painters — the  St.  Lucasgilde.  This  self-help 
and  mutual-help  society  was  founded  not  only  to  develop 
the  latent  talents  of  its  Indonesian  members  but  also  to 
arrange  exhibitions,  promote  sales,  and  generally  raise  the 
level  of  art  in  the  islands. 

Hardly  three  months  from  its  founding  day,  the  St. 
Lucasgilde  held  its  first  exhibition  in  Bandung.  Seven 
artists  hung  85  paintings.  The  novelty  created  a  small 
stir  and  one  or  two  canvases  were  sold. 

The  association  grew  quickly.  Six  months  later,  in 
December.  1949  (a  month  which  also  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  Indonesian  Republic),  there  were  a  dozen  members 
exhibiting.  In  mid- 1951,  the  St.  Lucasgilde  numbered  22 
artists.  Five  were  Dutch  and  fifteen  Indonesian.  One 
Chinese  and  one  Arab  member  rounded  out  the  roster, 
which  is  symbolic  of  the  mixed  influences  which  have 
helped  to  mould  Indonesian  culture. 

In  December,  1950,  the  St.  Lucasgilde’s  fourth  exhibi¬ 
tion  realized  3,0(X)  rupiahs  and  drew  7,(KK)  spectators. 
These  shows  cost  25,(KX)  rupiahs  each  to  stage.  The 
fourth  exhibition  was  the  first  to  pay  its  way.  Of  the 
amount  raised  from  sales.  20  per  cent,  goes  to  help  support 
the  association. 

Only  10  of  the  22  associated  painters  work  full  time 
at  their  art,  which  provides  them  with  a  meagre  exis¬ 
tence.  The  rest  have  other  livelihoods,  most  of  them  in 
farming.  The  bare  necessities  of  life  in  and  around 
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abroad,  in  Holland  and  England,  under  the  auspices  of  Ibt 
Dutch  Cultural  Association. 

Membership  in  the  St.  Lucasgilde  has  given  most 
of  the  artists  a  degree  of  recognition  they  had  not  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Wahdi,  for  example,  a  34-year-old  artist  wh' 
joined  the  association  in  1949,  was  quite  unknown  unti! 
he  hung  some  pictures  in  the  exhibitions;  now  his  work 
is  widely  appreciated.  Even  so,  his  income  averages  onlj 
about  £8  18s.  a  month,  and  with  a  family  of  live  tc 
support,  he  finds  it  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  much  les 
buy  art  supplies. 

Another  St.  Lucasgilde  men,ber,  Abedi,  specialize 
in  landscapes,  portraits  and  social  subjects.  “The 


conveying  that  beauty  in  pictures.  I  am  also  endeavouring 
to  make  Indonesians  aware  of  their  responsibility  for  stxrial 
problems  by  painting  blind  people,  for  instance,  and  thosf 

The  scarciW 


who  were  injured  in  the  fight  for  freedom, 
and  costliness  of  canvas,  paints,  and  other  supplies  mak( 
it  difficult  for  Abedi  to  accomplish  his  aims. 

In  founding  the  St.  Lucasgilde  two  years  agt).  Dr 
Kohler  contributed  2.9(X)  rupiahs  (nearly  £145)  worth  ol 

These  he  distributed  to  the 


paints  and  painting  supplies. 
non-Dutch  members,  who  are  beginning  to  pay  him  bad] 
in  small  instalments.  It  is  Dr.  Kohler’s  dream,  devout); 
shared  by  his  22  disciples,  that  the  examples  set  by  thdn 
young  association  may  spread  throughout  the  islands  ofi 
the  Republic. 


Wahdi  shows  his  work  to  a  visitor 

Bandung  are  reckoned  at  the  equivalent  of  £1  15s.  a 
week.  Two  members  of  the  association  are  now  studying 


CAN  YOU  HEAR  ME,  STOKER  FLOOD? 


By  Arthur  Carr 


For  every  Chinese  or  Korean  Communist  who.  in  the 
past  months,  has  seen  the  British  Navy  in  battledress 
seen  it  as  a  fighting  force  there  are  thousands,  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  peasants  and  working  people  of 
China’s  cities  and  fields  to  whom  the  White  Ensign  has 
been  an  emblem  of  hope  and  mercy  in  a  world  that  may 
have  seemed  to  them  to  have  held  little  of  either. 

That  is  the  sort  of  testimony  I  know  Stoker  Fkxxl 
would  support.  And  why  should  he  be  more  qualified 
than  most  to  do  so?  Well,  first  of  all,  do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  Stoker’s  British-sounding  rank  and  name. 

For  one  thing,  no  acting  unpaid  lance-corpwral  was 
ever  more  acting  or  more  unpaid  than  Stoker  Flood. 
The  rank  was  quite  honorary.  And  before  you  start  won¬ 
dering  whether  he  was  one  of  the  Dublin  Floods,  or  came 
from  the  Lancashire  family  of  the  same  name,  let  me 
tell  you  that  he  took  his  name- not  like  most  people, 
from  his  parents-  -but  from  a  disaster  which  made  him  an 
orphan;  one  of  the  Chinese  floods  during  the  early  thirties. 
We  found  him  on  a  mudbank  near  Hankow — his 


parents,  and  apparently  his  relatives,  along  with  m^nj 
other  inhabitants  of  his  village  had  disappeared — no  douK 
beneath  the  flood  waters  which  were  lapping  his  feet  wher 
we  took  him  aboard.  j 

His  age  was  about  seven  or  eight,  though  1  was  neve^ 
much  gocxl  at  guessing  the  age  of  Chinese  children — sonvi^l 
of  them  aged  very  rapidly.  It  was  possible  to  be  ver)jL^i 
young  in  China  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  and  yet  ti  of  tl 
have  had  an  old  man’s  experience  in  famine,  flood  arMcruis 
war  -of  the  malice  of  man  and  nature.  «ieii 

He  was  christened  Stoker  Flood  while  his  little  brovvi 
cheeks  were  still  smeared  with  the  generous  feed  of  egg  takei 
and  bully  we  prepared  for  him  in  the  galley.  No  doubocea 
we  broke  all  the  rules  of  diet  for  a  child  in  his  condition  marl 
but  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  it.  Exp 

His  only  clothing  was  a  filthy  rag  wrapped  about  hi  on  < 
middle.  This  was  soon  replaced  by  a  smart  little  sailobott* 
suit,  made  by  the  sailmaker,  who  also  provided  the  Stoko  luml 
with  his  own  made-to-measure  hammock.  Then  the  ship’i  of  s( 
‘  snob  ’  fitted  him  out  with  shoes.  Slave 
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I  dare  say  it  was  all  quite  irregular  but  Stoker  Flood 
stayed  with  the  Navy  for  some  years,  and  in  due  course 
was  wearing  a  regulation  good  conduct  badge.  I  came 
home  after  three  years,  so  do  not  know  the  end  of  the 
story. 

But  if  Stoker  Flood  went  back  to  China  to  earn  his 
ortf living,  then  there  is  someone  whom  it  will  be  hard  to 
'n]}i convince  of  the  completely  evil  motives  of  this  country 
t'j  towards  China.  And  he  will  not  be  alone.  Whenever 
lei'  and  wherever  there  was  disaster  on  the  China  coast,  the 
Navy  was  there  to  rescue  and  care  for  the  victims, 
i/e'  Easy  generalisations  about  racial  characters  are  very 
rht  dangerous  and  usually  untrue,  but  for  what  it  is  worth. 
rC  I  am  convinced  that  we  and  the  ordinary  Chinese  will  get 
the  on  well  together  eventually  as  we  have  in  the  pa.st.  In 
b)  many  ways  we  are  very  much  alike, 
in^  About  the  only  word  of  Chinese  I  learnt  during  my 
cidi  three  years  with  the  China  Fleet  was  “  Maskee  "  and  that 
loy  if  you  will  pardon  the  Irishism,  is  not  Chinese  at  all. 
cil;  1  telieve  it  comes  from  the  Portuguese  and  is  the  Far 
al«  Eastern  sister  of  the  French  lady  who  was  such  a  favour¬ 
ite  with  our  troops  in  the  first  World  War.  “  San  Fairy 
Df  Ann.”  “Maskee” — “it  doesn't  matter”  or  “why  worry” — 
1  o;  was  the  common  reaction  of  the  Chinese  worker  to  the 


worst  that  Fate  could  do  to  him— and  to  most  of  them 
Fate  did  plenty. 

Is  there  not  something  of  the  average  Englishman's 
love  of  a  flutter  about  the  optimism  of  the  rickshaw  boy 
who  spends  his  year's  profits  on  a  ticket  in  the  Shanghai 
Sweep,  and  when  it's  gone  down  the  drain  starts  .saving  the 
price  of  one  for  next  year  with  undiminished  hope'.^ 

The  high  respect  which  a  messmate  of  mine  held  for 
the  Chinese  people  dates  from  his  first  discovering  that 
the  children  did  not  buy  their  sweets  without  “  having 
a  go.”  The  sweetman  carried  half-a-dozen  straws  one 
of  which  was  drawn  from  a  packet  by  the  would-be  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  number  of  sweets  the  child  got  depended 
on  the  markings  on  the  hidden  end  of  the  straw. 

Our  ignorance  of  each  other's  language  was  no  bar 
to  understanding  and  sympathy.  The  various  methtxis 
adopted  by  the  British  sailor  to  overcome  the  curse  of 
Babel  could  be  seen  to  perfection  in  our  dealings  with 
Stoker  Flood. 

When  all  else  failed  the  trouble  was  put  down  not  so 
much  to  ignorance  of  our  language  as  from  stone  deaf¬ 
ness.  and  endearments  (not  threats  or  insults)  were  bellowed 
at  him.  But  the  point  is  that  these  methods  worked. 
Our  statesmen  should  try  it  sometime. 


DANISH 

GALATHEA 

EXPEDITION 


T  he  Galdthea  returns  from  her  voyage 

l^ENMARK  has  once  more  shown  her  flag  around  the 
■L^world.  The  Galathea  Expedition  for  the  research 
of  the  deep  seas  returned  last  year  from  its  63,0(X)-miles 
cruise,  bringing  with  it  a  wide  range  of  material  to  be 
scientifically  examined  and  determined. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century  Danish  scientists  have 
taken  specific  interest  in  marine  biology,  and  a  .series  of 
oceanographic  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  from  Den¬ 
mark.  Capping  I(K)  years  of  such  research  the  Galathea 
Expedition  set  out  in  October  1950  on  a  world  cruise,  bent 
on  collecting  material  of  animal  life  from  the  ocean- 
bottom.  With  Dr.  Anton  F.  Bruun  as  scientific  leader,  a 
lumber  of  international  zoologists,  physicists  and  other  men 
Df  science  joined  the  expedition,  and  valuable  collections 
iave  been  recovered  and  sent  to  the  Zoological  Museum 


of  Copenhagen. 

The  Galathea.  a  former  English  sloop,  originally 
carried  the  name  of  Leith  and  served  during  the  last  war. 
After  changing  hands  a  few  times  she  was  purchased  by 
the  Danish  branch  of  the  World  Friendship  Association, 
for  which  she  toured  between  Esbjerg  and  English  pt>rts. 
Eventually  the  Danish  Navy  bought  her  for  deep-sea 
re.search  purposes,  more  specifically  for  the  two-year  world- 
cruise  now  completed. 

The  idea  of  sending  out  this  expedition  was  discus.sed 
for  some  twenty  years.  Financed  by  the  Danish  State 
and  the  Danish  Expeditions'  Fund  the  former  defrays  the 
expenditure  for  the  sustenance  of  the  naval  crew  of  90  men. 
while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  10-15 
scientists  onboard  the  Galathea. 


The  Galathea  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  trawhl 
bottom-scrapers,  electrical  winches,  about  54,000  metres  oj 
different  categories  of  wires  and  a  magnetic  apparatu-^ 
fitted  into  a  metal-alloy  globe  of  two  tons,  capable  o 
resisting  1000  atmospheres’  pressure  for  earth-magneti 
research  on  the  (Kean  deeps.  The  self-registering  echo 
sounder  of  the  vessel  has  functioned  satisfactorily  oii 
depths  between  10-11,000  metres,  and  temperatures  an^:T^ 
salt-contents  have  been  decided  at  10.300  metres  for  tlal  C' 
first  time  in  history  in  the  Philippine  Deep.  These  depthj  L 
were  the  only  unexplored  parts  of  the  globe,  and  it  gojund 
without  saying  that  science  is  intensely  interested  iJam( 
unravelling  its  my.steries.  yFhr 

As  a  result  of  material  trawled  from  the  ocean  bed  jNat 
of  the  Philippine  Deep,  the  Sunda  Deep,  the  Web«;that 
Deep  in  the  Banda  Sea.  etc.,  a  large  number  of  marine  I7tl 
animals  representing  several  different  species  have  beciforr 
recovered  proving  that  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantiujshui 
tively  a  comparatively  rich  animal  life  exists  in  the  deepeJgov^ 
parts  of  the  oceans  so  far  explored.  Complete  researdjlhe 
into  the  thousands  of  specimens  brought  to  the  surface  wirnot 
take  many  years,  and  will  open  new  vistas  in  .study  o^Hmi 
animal  life  under  high  pressure.  jmac 


5ca  anemones  (actinia)  recovered  from  the  Philippine 


FRIENDS  OF  INDIA  SOCIETY  IN  FINLAND 


By  Juho  Satdo  (Helsinki) 


There  seems  to  be  some  strikingly  resembling  Ratan  K.  Nehru  and  Shrimati  Rajan  Nehru  took  a  grea  negi 
features  in  the  basic  nature  of  the  Finnish  and  Indian  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  S<x:iety  by  delivering  seven  to  t 
peoples.  Both  of  them  are  strongly  inclined  to  con-  lectures,  and  by  assisting  in  the  organisation  of  an  exhibi  of  ' 
temptation.  Even  the  moral  ideas  and  the  ethical  teach-  tion  of  Indian  textiles  and  handicrafts,  an  Indian  manne  of  1 
ings  depicted  in  the  respective  great  epics  of  Kalevah  and  quin  show  and  .several  film  performances.  ^pp 

Mahabharata  bear  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  great  event  of  the  year  1951  was  a  lectur^^a 
That  is  why  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  untiring  activity  and  ideals  “  Indian  Approach  to  Religion  ”  delivered  by  Dr. 
for  the  benefit  of  India  were  eagerly  followed  in  Finland.  Radhakrishnan,  now  Vice-President  of  India,  at  th-= 
The  Finnish  passive  resistance  movement,  successfully  University  of  Helsinki,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Societ)j 
carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  against  the  Among  other  famous  lecturers  invited  by  the  Societjgoir 
oppression  of  Tzarist  Russia,  was  keenly  followed  by  was  Dr.  Hanna  Rydh.  Swedish  archeologist,  at  prese^he 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  In  fact,  according  to  Gandhiji’s  own  making  excavations  in  the  North  of  India.  \on; 

statement,  the  Finnish  passive  resistance  movement  gave  a  The  year  1952  was  a  very  significant  one  for  th 

strong  impulse  to  his  future  activities.  It  is  very  probable  Society.  Under  the  patronage  (if  Minister  and  Shriniai 
that  just  this  successful  action  strengthened  his  own  inner-  M.  J.  Desai  an  Indian  book  exhibition  was  arranged  b 
most  belief  in  non-violence.  Gandhiji’s  tragic  end  aroused  the  Society.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  b 
great  sympathy  all  over  Finland.  Mr.  Sakari  Tuomioja,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Duritt  , 

The  Friends  of  India  Society  in  Finland  was  officially  the  Olympic  Games  in  Helsinki,  the  members  of  tb 
founded  in  June  1949.  its  aim  being  to  promote  and  to  .Society  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  after  the  needs  of  th 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Indian  culture  in  Finland.  It  Indian  Olympic  Team.  In  cooperation  with  Minister  an 
is  interesting  that,  according  to  a  Gallup  investigation,  most  Shrimati  Desai,  a  special  “  Week  of  India  ”  was  arrango  1^^^ 
of  the  members  are  interested  in  religion  and  philosophy,  in  September  with  an  art  exhibition  “  Photographs  c  *hhi 
other  spheres  of  interest  being  social  welfare,  trade  and  Indian  Sculpture,”  accompanied  by  several  lectures  an 
industries,  literature,  music,  poetry,  dance,  languages,  etc.  him  performances.  The  programmes  of  the  Society' “'■1^ 
The  appointment  of  an  Indian  Minister  to  Finland  in  monthly  meetings  generally  consist  of  lectures  on  differen  _ 
1949  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  S(Kiety.  .Ambassador  topics,  followed  by  musical  performances.  The  FinnisI 

Broadcasting  Corporation  willingly  accepted  the  Society' 
contribution  to  their  programmes.  The  activities  of  tb  ®  9 
Society  have  also  been  appreciated  by  the  Finnish  pres<^^‘' 


Mr.  Savio  is  the  President  of  the  Friends  of  India  Society 
in  Finland. 
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NORWAY’S  AID  TO  INDIA 


letiJ 

M  By  Prof.  H. 

oil' 

ani¥N  June  1952  the  Norwegian  Storting  (Parliament) 
tM  I  established  a  foundation  which,  in  cooperation  with  the 
ptl^ United  Nations,  should  render  assistance  to  technically 
goJunderdeveloped  countries,  and  for  this  purpose  a  first 
I  iiamount  of  10  million  kroner  (£5(X).(K)())  was  allocated. 

jThrough  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  United 
bed  Nations,  Norway  and  India,  it  had  already  been  decided 
ebe  that  the  Norwegian  aid  should  be  given  to  India.  On 
irin  17th  October,  1952,  the  three  parties  concerned  signed  a 
bea  formal  agreement  by  which  the  Norwegian  contribution 
itiu  should  be  used  according  to  the  general  principles  that 
overn  the  expanded  programme  for  technical  assistance  by 
the  United  Nations,  except  that  the  funds  could  be  applied 
not  only  for  providing  technical  experts  but  also  for 
limited  economic  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  and 
machinery  which  preferably  should  be  delivered  from 
Norway,  and  for  technical  personnel,  which  could  work 
directly  with  the  kxral  p.)pulation  and  render  instruction 
in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

In  October  1952  a  delegation  of  three,  headed 
by  myself,  left  for  India  in  order  to  select  a  suitable 
project  in  consultation  with  the  Indian  authorities.  After 
^realnegotiations  in  New  Delhi  and  visits  to  the  Kulu  District 
ven  to  the  north  of  Simla  and  the  coastal  area  of  the  state 
hibi  of  Travancore-C'ochin  in  the  extreme  south-western  part 
'I'’*  of  India,  it  was  decided  that  the  Norwegian  aid  should  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  the  coastal  fisheries  in 
:tur  Travancore-Cochin,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  general 
•  ^  welfare  of  the  large  fishing  population  there. 

;iet'  The  coastal  fisheries  of  Travancore-Cix-’hin  have  been 
ciet]  going  on  for  centuries,  and  the  fishing  craft,  the  gear  and 
is**  the  methods  employed,  have  reached  a  state  of  perfection 
considering  the  severe  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  the 
use  of  nothing  but  manual  labour.  According  to  the  latest 
available  census  no  less  than  IbO.fHX)  men.  who  own 
^  ^  some  15,000  fishing  boats,  derive  a  livelihood  for  them- 
. '  selves  and  their  dependents  from  fishing  only  and  that 
despite  the  fact  that  during  the  season  of  the  south-west 
^  III  monsoon  the  high  breakers  prevent  the  boats  from  being 
nn  launched  from  the  sandy  beaches  and  that  fishing  takes 
place  only  to  distances  of  4-5  miles  from  the  coast, 
IS  0  ilthough,  according  to  the  best  available  information, 
mi  Excellent  fishing  grounds  extend  to  distances  of  20  to  30 
iety'  ®ilcs. 

erer _ _ _  _  _  _  _ 

nnis ' 

iety  '  Prof.  H.  U.  Svedrup,  the  oceanographer  and  meteorologist, 
f  tbs  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Norwegian  “  Foundation  for 
>res!  1*^  Underdeveloped  Countries.” 


U.  Svedrup  ( Oslo ) 

Fresh  fish  is  highly  valued  by  the  dense  population 
of  the  lowlands,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  dependent  on 
an  inadequate  diet,  tapitxa  supplemented  with  some  rice 
being  the  principal  ftxxl.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited  market  for  fresh  fish,  but  at  present  no 
means  are  available  for  preserving  the  fish  in  fresh  condi¬ 
tion.  Considerable  amounts  reach  the  market  in  a  half- 
spoiled  state,  and  a  large  proportion  is  wasted. 

The  aims  of  the  Norwegian  project,  which  will  be 
started  within  a  small  area  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
Ouilon,  are  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  fisheries,  improve 
the  methtxis  of  marketing  of  the  fish  and  better  the  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  fishing  population.  Attempts 
will  be  made  to  place  suitable  motors  in  the  present  fishing 
crafts,  so  that  the  fishing  may  be  extended  to  greater 
distances  from  the  coast  and  the  time  of  the  fishing  trips 
be  reduced.  For  short-time  preservation  of  fresh  fish 
ice-producing  plants  will  be  built,  insulated  sheds  for 
storage  of  ice  will  be  placed  in  suitable  localities  and 
insulated  vans  for  transport  will  be  introduced.  Provisions 
will  be  made  for  securing  a  supply  of  good  drinking  water, 
sanitation  will  be  improved  and  a  health  centre  will  be 
established. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  half-year  will  be  used  for 
the  necessary  preparations,  including  experiments  with 
suitable  motors  to  be  conducted  in  Norway,  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  present  methixls  of  fishing  and  marketing,  examina¬ 
tion  of  sources  of  drinking  water,  etc.  These  pH’eparations 
will  require  only  a  small  staff,  but  when  the  actual 
improvements  start,  it  is  planned  to  send  out  Nor¬ 
wegian  fishermen  who  can  work  directly  with  the  Indian 
fishermen  and  teach  them  the  handling  of  the  motorised 
craft,  mechanics  who  can  instruct  the  future  users  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  motors  and  the  machinery  of  the  plant, 
and  adequate  personnel  for  the  health  and  sanitary  services. 
At  the  beginning  intensive  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
small  experimental  area,  but  as  experience  is  gained  the 
activities  will  be  expanded. 

The  entire  development  will  from  the  start  also  be 
financed  by  the  Indian  Government.  The  direction  of 
the  activities  will  gradually  be  taken  over  by  Indian 
personnel,  and,  if  the  enterprise  is  successful,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  will  be  able  to  withdraw.  At  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  time  needed  to  initiate  a  successful 
development,  but  it  will  probably  take  6  to  8  years.  The 
allocated  amount  of  £5(X),0(X)  is  insufficient,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  increased  by  public  subscrip>tions  and  by 
further  allocations  by  the  Storting. 
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Norway  Seeks  New 
Eastern  Markets 


By  Eivind  Flaatten 

(INorHegian  Export  Council,  Oslo) 


Trade  with  the  Far  East  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  Norway,  and  in  many  respects  the 
natural  pre-requisites  for  such  a  trade  are  favourable 
indeed.  In  view  of  its  geographical  location,  Norway  is 
compelled  to  import  a  wide  variety  of  products  from  the 
warmer  latitudes.  In  return,  Norwegian  export  industries 
are  highly  specialized,  and  must  seek  markets  for  their 
products  in  all  corners  of  the  globe.  And,  last  but  not 
least,  the  country’s  significant  shipping  interests  have 
long  directed  an  important  segment  of  their  attention 
toward  eastern  waters. 

Before  the  war,  Norway  had  built  up  substantial 


Packers  of  the  following 
types  of  fish,  caught  in 
the  clear,  cool  waters 
ofl‘  Norway. 


Peeled  cocktail  Shrimps  Mussels,  smoked  &  natural 


Crab,  dressed  &  natural 
Cod’s  Roe  Caviar 


Smoked  fillets  of  Salmon 
Smoked  fillets  of  Herring 

All  types  of  fish-pastes,  fishballs  etc. 

Correspondence  invited:- 

HANS  POULSEN  &  SON 

Canners  of  high-grade  tish  products 

OSLO  NORWAY 


markets  in  China  and  Japan.  These  markets,  however, 
were  largely  destroyed  during  the  course  of  hostilities  and 
it  has  taken  time  to  re-establish  them,  though  at  present 
it  appears  that  this  trade  is  showing  new  signs  of  develop¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  Norway  has  also  found  it  possible 
to  expand  her  trade  ties  with  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  for  the  moment  India  is  its  most  active  trading  pait-j' 
ner  in  Asia.  Trade  with  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  has  alsoj 
mounted  steadily  and  has  already  assumed  considerable^ 
dimensions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Norwegian  tradej 
with  Burma,  Ceylon,  Siam  and  Malaya,  and  specific  men  j 
tion  should  be  made  of  a  most  important  goods  exchange] 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I 
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NORWAY'S 


IRAUE  WITH  ASIA 
IMPORIS 


AND  THE  PACIFIC 
EXPORTS 
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Since  the  war,  Norway  has  placed  special  emphasis 
on  the  creation  of  new  outlets  for  its  exports  in  Asia  - 
The  Norwegian  Export  Council,  as  an  organ  established^ 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  private  exporters  has,  therefore, 
centred  a  great  part  of  its  attention  on  the  development 
of  these  markets.  At  present  the  Export  Council  has  two’ 
jiermanent  representatives  stationed  in  these  areas,  one  of 
them  covering  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  with  central^ 
offices  in  Bombay,  and  the  other  operating  in  Djakarta,! 
Indonesia.  \ 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures,  Norway’s  over-^ 
all  exports  to  Asia  may  be  placed  at  about  170  million 
kroner,  with  imports  from  the  same  areas  amounting  to: 
some  190  million  kroner.  Taken  as  a  whole, | 
these  figures  comprise  approximately  5  per  cent,  of  Not-I 
way’s  total  foreign  trade  and  correspond  roughly  with] 
similar  figures  for  trade  with  South  America.  In  addij 
tion  to  this  trade  with  Asia  is  the  active  exchange  of  gcxxlb! 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  amounting  to  90  millioii| 
kroner  in  exports  against  30  million  kroner  in  imports,  i 
An  analysis  of  Norwegian  exports  shows  wo^  deri-^ 
vatives,  pulp  and  paper  comprising  a  major  segment! 
of  the  whole.  The  same  relationship  may  be  said  to  exist 
as  far  as  exports  to  Eastern  markets  are  concerned.^ 
Between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  country’s  total  exports 
to  Asia  is  made  up  of  wood  products  and  in  terms  of 
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finished  paper.  Asia  still  ranks  us  a  major  market:  where 
paper  other  than  newsprint  is  concernejd,  the  markets 
of  Asia  and  Australia  absorb  as  large  a  part  of  Norwegian 
production  as  do  those  of  Europe.  Within  the  Norwegian 
wood  products  sector  there  is  also  an  active  wallboard 
industry  which  has  developed  important  sales  outlets  in 
Asia  since  the  war.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  wood  staple  fibre  which  has  won  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  Asia’s  textile  industry.  Since  the  war,  Norway 
has  also  taken  up  the  production  of  rayon  staple  fibre 
and  rayon  yarn  as  well  as  filament  yam. 

Chemicals  and  electro-chemicals  comprise  another 
important  segment  of  Norway's  export  pattern.  The  coun¬ 
try  has  already  won  a  leading  position  as  a  producer  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  name  Norsk  Hydro  is  probably  known 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Since  the  war,  certain  branches 
of  its  chemical  industry  have  experienced  a  dynamic 
increase  in  output,  particularly  the  production  of  certain 
raw  materials  for  the  plastic  industry  for  which  a  sizeable 
export  has  already  been  established.  Norwegian  aluminium, 
too,  is  being  shipped  in  no  insignificant  quantities  to  a 
number  of  Asiatic  countries. 

With  its  long  and  inundated  coastline.  Norway  has 
enjoyed  unusual  opportuhities  for  developing  a  fishing 
industry,  and  fish  and  fish  products  have  ranked  high 
among  the  country’s  exports.  Until  now,  however,  these 
products  have  found  no  significant  sales  in  Asia.  Fresh 
fish  has  gone  mainly  to  the  more  immediate  European 
markets,  while  klipfish  sales  have  centred  in  the  South 
American  area.  But  with  steadily  improving  and  diversi¬ 
fied  processing,  new  prospects  are  being  opened,  as  in  the 
case  of  frozen  fish  fillet  where  transport  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  problem  as  where  fresh  fish  is  concerned. 
Norwegian  canned  fish,  too.  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  high  quality  product,  having  won  markets  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Norway  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  whaling  nations, 
and  a  major  portion  of  its  whale  oil  is  exported  either 
raw  or  in  the  form  of  hardened  fat.  The  country’s  fat 
hardening  industry  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  course  of 
recent  years,  and  has  now  developed  methixis  for  utilizing 
herring  oil  as  a  raw  material  for  many  of  its  products. 
Cod  liver  oil  is  another  by-product  of  its  fishing  industry 
which  has  won  high  repute  as  a  source  of  vitamins:  a 
new  branch  in  the  fisheries  sector  has  al.so  taken  up 
production  of  other  vitamin  preparations.  Products  in 
both  of  these  latter  fields  are  enjoying  good  sales  prospects 
in  Asian  markets. 

Norwegian  foodstuffs  should  also  be  capable  of  win¬ 
ning  customers  in  Asia.  These  might  include  cheeses, 
chocolate,  preserves  and  the  highly-rated  Norwegian  beer 
brewed  especially  for  export. 

Although  Norway  imports  a  significant  part  of  its 
machinery  and  metal  prcxlucts,  this  has  not  prevented 
Norwegian  producers  in  these  fields  from  developing  a 
number  of  specialities  which  have  competed  very  success¬ 
fully  on  the  world  market.  Space  prohibits  a  full  listing 
of  the  many  exports  in  these  fields,  but  mention  can  be 
made  of  aluminium  kitchenware  -  u  protliict  which  has 
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A/s  MARGARINCENTRALEN 
offers 

High-Cfrii4e 

Mnrgnrifie 

for 

household  and  table  use 
bakers  and  confectioners 
ships  provisioning 
general  use 


Inquiries  invited 
Please  write  to 

A/S  MARGARINCENTRALEN 

P.O.B.  1381  Vika,  Oslo,  Norway 
Cables:  Margarincentral 


Sales  office  for 

20  Norwegian  Margarine  Manufacturers 
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FIRDA  CANNING  CO. 


MAALOY—  NORWAY 
Cable  Address: ‘ FI rda‘ 


CANNERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF: 


FiahballSf  Fishcakes,  Cod-roe,  Canned  meat 

Mackerel,  Crabmeat  spread 

Brisling  &  Sild- Sardines  in  oil  and  tomato 


created  many  satisfied  customers  abroad.  Norwegian 
manufactured  tools  and  implements  also  enjoy  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  expanding  sales  in  markets  where  the  stress  is 
placed  on  quality.  Fishing  vessels,  motors  for  small  craft, 
the  world’s  shipping  nations  and  for  a  great  many  years 
has  maintained  regular  routes  to  the  East.  More  recently. 
Norwegian  airlines  have  also  established  routes  to  Asia, 
etc.,  are  other  examples  from  a  range  of  products  offered 
for  export  in  this  field. 

In  closing,  menticm  should  be  made  of  the  N<irwegian 


shipping  industry  and  its  vital  interest  in  the  Far  EasJ 
as  an  area  of  operations. 


Industries  of  Norway  :  Okh  J.  Adamson  (Dreveri 
Forlufi,  Oslo) 

This  lavishly  produced  book  pre.sents  a  comprehensivi 
review  of  the  various  industries  of  Norway,  and  contain 
a  great  number  of  statistical  data  and  charts.  Among  ihi 
contributors  are  promineni  Norwegian  industrialists  am 
bii.sine.ssmen. 
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FINLAND’S  TRADE  WITH 

ASIA  IN  19.52 

By  Aimo  Paloluoma  (The  Finnish  Foreign  Trade  Association,  Helsinki) 


Due  to  a  considerable  fall  in  the  world  market  prices 
of  such  Finnish  traditional  export  products  as  timber 
and  paper,  the  country’s  exptirt  surplus  of  31.(K)() 
million  Finnmarks  attained  in  the  boom  year  of  1951  turned 
in  1952  into  an  import  surplus  of  over  25.(XK)  million 
marks.  This  trend  is  not.  however,  reflected  in  Finland’s 
trade  with  Asia.  On  the  contrary.  Finnish  exports  in  1952 
(5.720  million  marks)  exceeded  her  imports  from  Asia 
(3.930  million  marks).  The  value  of  exports  to  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  was  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  in  1 95 1 
(6,054  million  marks)  although  the  value  of  the  country’s 
total  exports  to  all  destinations  had  decreased  by  16  per 
cent.,  from  186.883  million  marks  to  156.746  million 
marks  in  1952. 

The  reason  why  Finland’s  exports  to  Asia  showed 
only  a  slight  decrease,  although  the  trade  with  nearly  all 
individual  countries  in  this  area  declined,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Finland  in  1952  was  able  to  increase  her  exports 
to  China  ninefold.  According  to  the  Finnish  statistics. 
China  now  holds  the  first  place  among  Finland’s  trading 
partners  in  Eastern  Asia,  followed  by  India,  Japan.  Malaya 
and  Indonesia.  In  1951  this  order  of  importance  was 
quite  different;  the  first  five  countries  were  India.  Malaya. 


Pakistan.  Japan  and  Indonesia,  while  China  occupied  th 
seventh  place. 

One  characteristic  of  this  trade  in  1952  is  the  fai 
that  although  Finland’s  total  impnirts  during  1951-52  hai 
ri.sen  by  17  per  cent.,  her  imports  from  Asia  droppei 
by  38  per  cent.--- from  6,361  to  3,930  million  mark: 
Finland’s  trade  is  at  pre.sent  liveliest  with  the  followin 
countries  in  Eastern  Asia: 
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The  majority  of  Finnish  exports  to  Asia  consisted  respectively.  The  cellulose  lx>ught  by  India  consisted  of 
if  paper  and  timber.  Paper  expt>rts  comprised  rayon  pulp  as  well  as  5,290  tons  of  the  cellulose  sold  to 
52.935  tons  of  paper,  22,287  tons  of  cellulose,  3,074  tons  Japan. 

f  curdbttard  and  4,127  tons  of  wallboard.  Most  of  the  .  .  ,  »  • 

:mbcr  exported  to  East  Asia  was  plywcKxl  15,222  Of  the  total  paper  exp., ills  t<.  Asia  21  4n 

,bic  metres.  Other  export  pnxiucts  were:  paper  indus-  ‘he  biggest  buyers  being  China  (9,761  tons*  and 

^  machinery  to  Japan  (17  million  marks)  and  Pakistan  ^^,404  tons).  China  was  also  the  biggest  buyer  of 

14  mmks),  instruments  to  China  (12  mmks)  and  some  writing  and  printing  paper  (5,282  tons);  next  came  Indo- 
sher  metal  gotxls  of  a  minor  importance.  Fairly  large  p®**'**  (4,093  tons)  and  India  (3,568  tons).  Altogether 
juantities  of  matches  were  exported  to  Indonesia  (5  mmks)  19.826  tons  of  writing  and  printing  paper  were  exported 
uid  Ceylon  (2  mmks).  as  well  as  sports  gcxxls  (Indonesia),  lo  Asia,  as  well  as  1 1,103  tons  of  different  kinds  of  wrap- 
potassium  chlorate  (India)  and  spixils  (Indo-China).  ping  paper  (Kraft,  greaseprcwf.  etc.).  China  bought  more 

Cellulose  was  bought  by  three  countries  only :  namely  than  half  of  this  quantity:  6,001  tons.  India  was  the 
Lliina.  Japan  and  India,  taking  15,901,  6.178  and  208  tons  biggest  buyer  of  plywood  (6,799  cubic  metres). 


Import  to  Euroi-^  of  overseas  products  and  export  of  European  goods  to  all  parts 


Plantations.  Sawmills  and  Forestry  in  the  Far  F.ast,  Africa,  South  America  and 


(,'anada 


Regular  sailings  to  Ceylon.  India.  Burma.  Malaya,  Thailand  (Siam),  Indo- 
China.  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New  York,  the  West 
Indies.  Central  America  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  and  from  America 


OWN  OFFICES  «  ASSOClArESi 
Asuncion,  Bandon,  Bangkok,  Bombay,  Buenos 
Aires,  Bunia,  Calcutta,  Cali,  Cape  Town,  Cebu, 
Costermansville,  Uar  •  es  •  Salaam.  Djakarta, 
Dodoma,  Durban,  Encarnacion,  Genoa,  Haadyai, 
Hamburg.  Hongkong,  Ipoh,  Johannesburg, 
Joinvilic,  Kampala,  Karachi.  Kigali,  Kisumu, 
Klang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Kumasi.  Lahore.  Lins, 
London,  Londriha,  Los  Angeles,  Madras,  Malacca. 
Manila,  Mbalc,  Melbourne,  Mombasa,  Montreal, 
Moshi,  Mwanza,  Nairobi,  New  York,  Osaka, 
Paris,  Penang,  Pnom  Penh,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Posadas,  Prae,  Rangoon,  Recife. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Saigon,  Salisbury,  San  Francisco, 
.Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Sekondi,  Seremban,  .Shanghai, 
Shinyanga,  Singapore,  St.  Thomas,  Sydney,  Tahsis, 
Taiping,  Tanga,  Teluk  .Anson,  Tokyo,  Toronto, 
Usumbura,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


\\lAD  OFFICE:  2.  HOLBERGSGADE,  COPENHAGEN 


Cables:  ORIENl 


We  are  able  to  offer  with 
shortest  time  of  delivery 

TELEPaiKTER  ROLLS 

in  all  required  qualitieH  and 
dimeiisionH  up  to  9  leii^tlis 

(5  copies) 


CARBON  and 
PENCIL  CARBON  PAPER 


Please  reply  to: 


OY.  CARBONEX  AB. 
S .  Es  p  I  a  n  a  d  .  22B 

HELSINGFORS  FINLAND 


There  were  absuit  KK)  items  imported  into  Finland 
from  Asia  and  their  great  number  makes  it  difficult  to 
enumerate  them  all.  Some  of  the  most  important  articles 
can,  however,  be  easily  listed:  Japan*  Steel  and  iron 
(648  mmks),  in  addition  to  which  textiles,  copper,  electric 
machinery,  fishing  nets,  sponges,  rattan,  etc.,  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Finland.  Malaya:  Rubber  (640  mmks-3,081 
tons)  and  tin.  India:  Linseed  oil  (316  mmks-2,9()3  tons), 
spices,  jute  manufactures,  coir  yarn,  cotton  waste,  coal, 
hydrogenated  fats  and  oils,  casings,  etc.  Pakistan :  Cotton 
(184  mmks-6()l  tons),  hides  and  skins  and  casings.  Indo¬ 
nesia:  Rubber  (55  mmks),  pepper,  tea,  tin,  tobacco  and 
rattan.  Burma:  Rice  (128  mmks-2,4(K)  tons)  and  tea. 
Indo-China:  Rice  (128  nimks-2,9(K)  tons)  and  rattan. 
Ceylon :  Tea  (33  mmks),  rubber,  cocoa  and  coconut  oil. 
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BRITISH  BUSINESS  OVERSEAS  > 

School  of  Oriental  &  African  Studies,  ! 

University  of  London,  W,C.I 

Sh»)rt  courses  of  background  lectures  are  offered  to  businew 
men  and  others  covering  the  social,  political  and  economic 
problems  of  the  countries  of  the  following  regions: 

The  Middle  East. 

The  Indian  Sub-('ontinent. 

Intensive  instruction  in  the  languages  of  these  areas  can 
also  be  given.  ^ 

hor  fnrthi'r  details  apfHy  to  the  Organiser  of  Sfx’dd 

(  ourses  at  the  above  address. 

Telephone  enquiries:  Museum  2023,  ext.  28 


China:  Tung  oil  (45  mmks),  casings,  rattan,  eggyolk,  tea 
and  bristles. 

In  1952  Finland’s  imports  from  Asia  represented 
2.2  per  cent,  of  her  total  imports.  The  correspondinj 
figure  regarding  exports  was  3.7  per  cent. 

Finland  has  signed  trade  agreements  with  China, 
India,  Indonesia  and  Japan. 

Pacific.  Finland’s  exports  to  Australia  in  1952 
amounted  to  1,314  million  marks  and  imports  to  1,021 
million  marks.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1951  were 
3,834  and  2,022  million  marks  respectively.  The  bulk  d 
the  exports  consisted  of  board  and  paper  (1,068  mmks) 
cellulose  (168  mmks)  and  timber  (61  mmks).  Followinj 
quantities  of  the  above  products  sold  to  Australia  ma) 
be  mentioned :  newsprint  5,524  tons,  writing  and  printii 
paper  6,345  tons,  other  paper  qualities  2,393  tons,  car 
board  2,030  tons,  wallboard  1,090  tons  and  cellulose  3.581 
tons.  Other  export  prcxlucts  were  prefabricated  houses 
plywwd,  matches,  and  ammunition.  The  most  importai 
import  articles  from  Australia  were  wool  (849  mmk 
1,018  tons),  wheat,  hides  and  skins,  fruit,  fat  and  oils. 

To  New  Zealand  Finland  exported  board  and  pap< 
(182  mmks),  paper  industry  machinery  (36  mmks-lS 
tons),  matches  (23  mmks),  timber  and  granite.  The  to 
value  of  the  Finnish  exports  were  247  million  marks, 
impe^rt  goods  were  wool  (396  mmks-853  tons),  hides  a 
skins,  fat  and  casings,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  bei 
482  million  marks. 

Exports  from  Finland  to  New  Zealand  in  1951  w 
153  million  marks  and  imports  611  million  marks. 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
via  Suez  Canal. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 
and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 


ANDREW  WEIR  SHIPPING  A  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21,  BURY  STREET,  E.C.3 
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DENMARK’S 
FRADE  WITH 
4SIA 


IN  1952  the  value  of  Denmark’s  imports  from  Indonesia 
reached  30.6  million  Kr.,  three  times  the  value  of  the 
1951  imports  which  amounted  to  9.9  million  Kr..  while 
the  value  of  her  exports  to  Indonesia  rose  from  10.9  million 
Kr.  to  17.9  million  Kr.  With  a  total  turnover  of  48  million 
Kr.  in  1952,  Indonesia  has  become  Denmark’s  biggest  trade 
partner  among  the  Asian  countries. 

Denmark’s  main  imports  from  Indonesia  in  1952  were 
oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels  to  the  value  of  Kr.  25 
million,  tobacco-  Kr.  4.8  million,  and  feeding  stuff  for 
tnimals  Kr.  0.6  million.  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  Denmark’s  trade  with  the  main  countries 
of  South  East  Asia : 

Denmark's  Imports  Denmark's  Exports 
1952  J95I  1952  1951 


ks)  likistan  .  0.6  3.0  3.5  3.8 

Mniiylon  .  3.1  3.1  1.5  1.4 

„  ,  Ihailand .  3.3  4.1  21.3  18.0 

.  ido-China  ...  0.5  0.1  11.5  8.0 

^“’IWoncsia  ..  .30.6  0.9  17.0  10.9 

ird  liilippine.s  ...  1.0  5.4  1.1  2.1 

,58(<alaya  .  2.2  13.0  30.6  35,0 

3lher  British  terri- 

,  tories  in  Asia  ...  5.3  4.2  18.3  15.6 

lina  .  0.1  59.5  1.2  0.6 

.  5.0  20.2  11.9  8.8 

S.  (all  figures  in  million  Danish  Kr.) 

The  traditional  Danish  exports  of  dairy  products,  eggs 
■  ^  ind  honey  to  Asian  countries  achieved  a  considerable 
ncrease  to  Japan  (from  Kr.  0.7  million  in  1951  to  Kr.  6.3 
“  Billion  in  1952),  Indonesia.  Indo-China  and  to  British 
trritories  in  Asia.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  exports 
hows,  however,  that  also  other  Danish  industries  have 
1  Asia  an  important  outlet  for  their  products.  The 
blowing  table  gives  the  value  of  the  main  export-gotxls 
0  Malaya.  Thailand  and  Indonesia  which  in  1952  were 
—  Ite  three  biggest  markets  in  Asia ; 

Malava 

leaf  products  and  meat 
preparations  ...  2.2 

laiiy  products,  eggs  and 

honey  ' .  18.0 

fcve  rages  .  6.8 

ion-metallic  mineral 
;  manufactures  ...  1.4 

lanufactures  of  metals  — 

lectric  machinery,  appara¬ 
tus.  appliances  ...  — 

lachinery  (other  than 

electric)  — 

(all  figures  in  million  Danish  Kr.) 


What  a  tasty  treat  these 
biscuits  are!  Light,  appetising  and  packed  full  of 
goodness.  Lavish  with  flavour,  they’re  superbly  baked. 
Your  family  will  make  quick  work  of  them.  You 
will  too !  So  satisfy  your  taste  for  better  biscuits 
and  treat  yourself  to  a  tin  to-day, 


&  Price 


Thailand  Indonesia 


*»  Arpnii,l„.rHl 

Hitenil 

tMfPft  to  tkp  ktt* 
Kiot  UPOTfr  V ! 


M'  VITIF  a  PRICE  I  TO  •  EOINBURIiH  •  I ONPON  •  MANCHESTER 


Makern  of  Fiiiext  i^ualitii  Hisviiits 
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SWEDISH  CEMENT 
EXPORTS  TO 
THE  EAST 


Limestone  and  day  are  the  main  raw  materials 
for  the  nroduction  of  cement,  and  their  abundant 


for  the  production  of  cement,  and  their  abundant 
presence  in  Sweden  was  the  basis  for  that  country’s 
cement  industry  which  has  steadily  grown  since  1874. 
During  the  j^eriod  between  the  two  world  wars  cement 
plants  were  thoroughly  modernised  and  expanded,  the 
process  being  continued  after  the  last  war,  and  it  can  now 
be  said  that  the  Swedish  cement  industry  has  reached 
the  height  of  rationalisation  and  modernisation.  The 
costs  of  labour  have  hereby  been  considerably  reduced. 

The  sale  of  about  S.S  per  cent,  of  all  the  cement 
produced  in  Sweden  is  handled  by  Cemenla,  the  Swedish 
Cement  Sales  Corporation,  which  was  established  in  IR*).!. 
The  plants  forming  this  corporation  and  their  prtxluctive 
capacity  today  are  as  follows:  Skanska  Cement  AB.  Lim- 
hamn,  450,000  tons;  Slite  Cement  och  Kalk  AB,  Slite, 
350,0(X)  tons;  Skanska  Cement  AB,  Kbping,  .3(X).(X)0  tons; 
Skanska  Cement  AB,  Stora  Vika,  3(K).(M)0  tons;  Skanska 
Cement  AB,  Hallekis.  350,000  tons;  Olands  Cement  AB, 


Degerhamn,  1(X),000  tons;  Hidinge  Kalkwerk  AB,  Lanna- 
bruk,  20,0(X)  tons. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  the  cement 
and  to  introduce  all  possible  improvements,  the  worb 
own  laboratories  test  and  control  the  product  at  eacl 
plant,  but  the  research  work  is  centralised  at  the  Cement 
and  Concrete  Institute  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Tech 
nology  in  Stockholm.  The  Institute  has  been  donated 
to  the  nation  by  the  cement  industry. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  cement  production  is  taken 
by  .Swedish  consumers.  .During  1951  the  per  capita  figun 
was  as  high  as  244  kilograms  which  is  one  of  the  highesi 
in  the  world  for  cement. 

For  many  years,  Cementa  have  shipped  their  cemeni 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  exports  during  the  las 
two  years  amounted  to  about  3()(),(XX>  tons  per  year.  Rv 
1953  the  capacity  is  expected  to  be  .still  higher.  Mmi 
of  the  exports  are  .shipped  from  the  plants  at  Slite  and 
Limhamn,  both  of  which  possess  their  own  good  harbour 
where  (Kean-going  steamers  can  take  on  their  cargo  direci 
which  ensures  the  best  po.ssible  conditions  for  transport. 

Sweden  exports  cement  to  no  less  than  39  countrie 
all  over  the  world.  In  the  East  and  the  Pacific.  Cementi 
has  found  substantial  outlets,  and  great  efforts  are  beinf 
made  to  find  additional  markets  for  Swedish  cement  in  ih( 
Far  East. 

During  the  period  1948  to  May  1950,  India  importec 


SWEDISH  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


A  Quality  Superior 
to  Specifications 


BRITISH  : 

B.S.  12  :  1947  and  1370  :  1947 


IPORUMO  CEMENI 


Loading  direct  to  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  at  our  own 
factory  ports  without 
transhipment 


A.S.T.M.  €150-49  Type  1  and  II 


M«do  'A  Swadon  / 

^  so  KILOS 
^  CROSS  WEiGMt^^^ 

^EMENTA^, 

^  Maimo  Swatn.j 


Strong  6-ply  paper  bags 
guarantee  first-class  packing 
for  every  shipment 


Manufactured  in  Sweden  by  the  factories  of 


CEMENTA 

The  Swedish  Cement  Sales  Corporation 


Mail  and  Cable  :  Cementa  Malmd 
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Stockholms  Enskilda  Bank 


KSTABLISHED  1856 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS;  NITTON  -  TELEX:  1100 
TELEPHONES:  22  1940  MANAGEMENT  221900  —  POSTAL  ADDRESS:  STOCKHOLM  16 


lout  56,000  Ions  of  cenieiU  from  Sweden,  but  since  then 
^les  to  that  market  stopfied  on  account  of  Indian  import 
regulations  for  Portland  Cement. 

C'eylon  purchased  13.400  tons  in  1950.  but  owing  to 
dithculties  in  obtaining  shipping  space  for  Colombo, 
exports  to  that  country  were  unfortunately  interrupted. 
Ce> Ion's  interest  in  Swedish  cement  is  still  great,  and  now 
that  shipping  conditions  have  improved  activities  in  this 
market  are  on  the  increase. 

Expx)rts  to  Indonesia  amounted  to  l6.tKK)  tons  in 
1949.  Sweden  was.  however,  unfavtxurably  placed  with 
regard  to  freight  rates  to  Indonesia.  This  resulted  in  a 
temporary  stoppage  of  shipments  from  1950  to  August  last 
jear,  when  a  better  freight  level  was  obtained  by  the 
Swedes  and  cement  exports  to  that  area  could  be  resumed. 

Australia  absorbed  about  70.(KK)  tons  of  cement 
during  the  period  of  1949  to  May  1952,  but  because  of 
the  prevailing  import  restrictions  and  the  preferential 
treatment  accorded  to  British  cement,  Sweden  is  experienc¬ 
ing  difficulties  jn  this  market  at  present. 

Pakistan's  cement  imports  from  Sweden  are  growing, 
and  reached  a  total  of  12.0(X)  tons  last  year. 

SWEDISH  EXI»ORr  DIRE(TOR>— 1953 
(The  General  Export  Association  of  Sweden,  Stockholm) 

The  35th  annual  edition  of  this  Directory  contains  an 
enumeration  of  Swedish  export  products  with  the  names  of 
lhanufacturers  and  exporters  under  the  respective  headings. 


SWEDEN’S  TRADE 
WITH  ASIA 

According  to  preliminary  figures  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1952,  Swedish  exports  to  Pakistan.  India. 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  Indo-China  show  an  increase 
as  against  the  corresponding  perkxl  of  1951.  Sweden's 
imports  from  Pakistan.  India.  Ceylon,  Malaya,  the 
Philippines  and  China  decreased  during  that  period,  but 
the  value  of  her  imports  from  Japan  represent  an  increase 
of  about  80  per  cent,  compared  with  the  value  of  imported 
gxxxis  during  the  ten  months  of  1951,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 


tinporlx  SweJixti  Ex/nnis 


/V.52 

1951 

1952 

/95/ 

( first 

ten  nunit/i.s 

of  the  year) 

Pakistan  ... 

13.4 

38.1 

18.4 

12.9 

India 

25.1 

39.1 

50.8 

48.4 

Ceylon 

21.1 

27.9 

4.3 

4.4 

llurnia 

1.2 

4.4 

2.1 

2.2 

Thailand 

•  1.0 

8.6 

1.3.2 

io!I 

Malaya 

74.4 

lltl.8 

12.4 

14.8 

Hrit.  Borneo 

l>.4 

2.2 

0.2 

1.0 

Indonesia  ... 

18.5 

4U.8 

50.7 

34.7 

Indu-China 

— 

3.4 

1.8 

Philippines 

13.4 

22.8 

.3.7 

4.4 

China 

2.4 

39.1 

1.3 

8.4 

Formosa  . . . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

Hong  Kong 

2.1 

4.3 

9.9 

27.3 

Japan 

95.0 

54.1 

26.4 

38.2 

Util  figures  in  niilliun  Swedish  kroner) 
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ANOTHER  FINE  SHIP  TRADING  INTO  THE  EAST. . . 


FITTED  WITH 


GYRO  COMPASS 
EQUIPMENT 


S.  G.  BROWN  LTD.,  SHAKESPEARE  STREET,  WATFORD,  HERTS. 

Telephone:  Watford  7241  Telegrams;  Sidbrownix,  Watford 


The  Blue  Funnel  Liner  “ALCINOliS”,  illustrated  above,  is  one  of  the  fine  Fleet 
of  this  up-to-date  Company  which  normally  fits  ‘‘Brown”  Gyro  Compasses.  For 
accuracy  and  dependability  the  “Brown”  Gyro  Compass  Equipments  are  chosen 
by  discriminating  Shipowners  in  East  and  West 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 


SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 


PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 


Phone.  Paisley  4121,  Tel.  Add.  •' Pheonix  Paisley” 


DREDGING  ^ 
REQUIREMENTS. 


CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 

SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 

HOPPER  BARGES:  PIPE  LINES: 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


OUTPUT :  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 


FLEMING 

& 

FERGUSON 


LIMITED 
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ITHE  HONGKONG  AND 
SHANGHAI  BANKING 
„  CORPORATION 


Liquidation  of  Interest  in  China 
Expansion  Potentialities  in  other 
Asian  Areas 

Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Morse’s  Review 

*  Jill  HP.  Ordinary  Yearly  (Jeneral  Meeting 
BH  J.  of  1  he  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bunking  Corporation  was  held  on 
Hrcbriiary  27  at  the  Head  Oltiee.  1.  Otieen's 
^MKnail,  (  eniral.  Hong  Kong. 

J  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Morse,  (  B  E.,  pre- 
Llcil.  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 


(aid ; 

The  net  profit  for  the  .year  amounts  to 
liK.  SI7, 321.405  after  making  transfers 
Id  reserves  for  contingencies,  out  of  which 
icsi-rxes  full  provision  has  been  made  for 
all  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  for  the 
liiriher  writing  down  of  our  investments, 
which  appear  in  our  balance  sheet  at 
btlow  market  values.  The  balance  of 
prolii  brought  forward  fiom  last  year  is 
'ilj.()75,332  and  the  total  available  for 
distribution  accordingly  amounts  to 

S25.3%,737  As  in  previous  years,  it  is 

rcconmici'ded  that  a  sum  of  $3  millions 
be  appropriated  to  write  down  the  value 
a  af  bank  premises  and  after  allowing  for 
this  amount,  the  interim  dividend  of  £2 
-  pel  share  and  the  final  dividend  of  £3 
[VI  share  which  i,s  now  proposed,  there 
irniains  a  balance  of  5i9,48‘i,  174  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  year. 

PoHtiral  DrvrlopmenU 

Trading  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  the  territories 
in  which  the  Bank  operates,  have  been 
more  than  usually  difficult  throughout  the 
(car  and  your  directors  consider  that,  with 
ihc  exi.sting  unsettled  political  conditions. 
It  is  e.s.sential  to  continue  to  pursue  a 
nnsersative  financial  policy. 

I  think  that  I  can  fairly  say  that  during 
hr  past  year  the  Eastern  political  situa- 
iioii  as  .1  whole  did  not  deteriorate  even 
hough  stability  was  lacking. 

Undoubtedly  the  (iovernments  of  India 
mil  Ceylon  have  strengthened  their  posi- 
ion  as  a  result  of  the  ponular  elections. 

Malava  has  seen  a  definite  (urn  in  the 
idc  and  Burma  has  good  grounds  for 
loping  that  the  insurgents  will  no  longer 
v  so  serious  a  menace  as  in  the  past, 
fhailand's  prestige  has  sufl'ered  from 
umoiirs  of  disaffection  and  dissension 
lul  the  strong  arm  of  (he  Government 
nntinues  to  prevail.  The  Philippines 
lave  many  controversial  issues  to  solve 
111  there  does  not  .seem  to  be  a  serious 
Linger  of  untoward  changes.  The  Tn- 
bnesian  Government  is  unfortunately 
ued  with  dangerous  and  threatening 
roblerns  but  has  successfully  surmounted 
tore  than  one  crisis  The  same  applies 
_  0  Indo-China  but  in  a  far  more  critical 


way,  Japan's  political  future  seems 
secure  for  some  years  to  come,  but  the 
country  has  serious  economic  difficulties 
and  if  they  cannot  be  solved  this  may  well 
affect  the  political  aspect. 

The  fundamental  truth  about  China 
cannot  easily  be  ascertained  while  strict 
regimentation  persists  and  true  freedom 
keeps  silence. 

Now  that  our  banking  interest  in  China 
is  confined  to  liquidating  our  position  and 
withdrawing  our  foreign  staff,  it  is  natural 
that  our  attention  should  in  the  main  be 
focused  on  other  areas  Indeed  we  see 
great  potentialities  for  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  in  the  other  countries  of 
.South  and  East  Asia.  In  this  area,  ex¬ 
cluding  China,  there  is  a  population  of 
possibly  .5(X)  million  which  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  .50  million  a  year. 
Although  the  national  income  of  these 
countries  is  low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Western  countries,  it  is  clear  that  Asia 
is  rapidly  raising  its  standard  of  living 
and  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
people  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
expand  the  production  and  export  of 
primary  products  so  as  to  pay  for  the 
import  commodities  which  are  in  ever- 
increasing  demand  There  is  therefore 
adequate  scope  for  the  diversion  of  our 
energies  and  resources  to  these  areas 

Dollar  Gap  ProMcm 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  that 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Government’s  main 
preoccupations  has  been  to  try  to  bridge 
the  "Dollar  Gap”  and  to  arrest  the  threat 
to  the  sterling,  area's  gold  reserves  which 
was  growing  increasingly  serious  in  the 
early  part  of  1952.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  decided  to  adopt  a  mone¬ 
tary  policy  as  the  main  instrument  to 
effect  his  purpose  and  the  Bank  Rate  was 
raised  from  2}  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  on 
March  llth,  1952.  This  step  seems  to 
have  been  fully  justified  by  the  outcome 
of  events.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  Dollar  prob¬ 
lem.  but  1  wish  to  remind  you  ot  the 
fact  that  the  countries  in  which  this  Bank 
operates  (with  the  exception  of  Japan) 
are  agricultural  countries  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  their  crops  and  on  satisfactory 
prices  being  obtained  for  their  export 
produce  Such  prices  vitally  affect  the 
livelihood  of  producers  and  the  standard 
ol  living  throughout  the  East  which 
badly  needs  raising  If,  then,  prices  are 
depressed,  the  result  may  well  lead  to  un¬ 
fortunate  consequences  to  the  economy 
of  producing  countries,  to  discontent  and 
possibly  to  popular  revolts  against  estab¬ 
lished  governments  which  arc  naturally 
held  to  blame  for  any  deterioration  in 
conditions.  Here  there  is  fertile  ground 
for  political  agitation  by  unscrupulous 
agitators  with  dubious  or  false  ideo¬ 
logical  axes  to  grind.  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs  reactions  are  felt  throughout  the 
world  and  thus  also  the  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  are  affected 


'«Tra4e  Nat  Aid” 

It  is  true  that  for  some  years  the 

United  .States  has  been  able  to  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  work  of  the 
Point  IV  Programme  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  and  of  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  for  which  the 
East  is  duly  grateful.  But  such  generous 
and  helpful  aid  has  hitherto  only 

scratched  the  surface  of  what  is  needed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in¬ 
vented  the  slogan  *‘  Trade  not  Aid,” 

which  has  been  adopted  as  Government 
policy.  If  the  basic  principle  as  stated  by 
the  Chancellor  were  to  be  accepted  and 
adopted  by  authoritative  circles  in  the 
United  .States  (as  it  is  indeed  being 

accepted  by  many  far-seeing  Americans 
and  apfiarently  by  the  Paley  Commis¬ 
sion).  not  only  would  the  Dollar  Gap  be 
less  menacing  but  there  would  be  also 
better  prospects  for  improvement  of  the 
standards  of  living  in  .South  East  Asia.  I 
deliberately  use  the  words  “  better  pros- 
|)ects ''  because  more  is  needed  than  just 
external  action  to  improve  the  trading 
and  commodity  outlook.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  East  need  to  play  their  part 
and  that  is  a  vital  one,  but  one  thing  I 
would  ur^e  most  strongly — that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  in¬ 
dustrialisation  on  a  rapid  or  large  scale. 
It  would  be  far  wiser  to  concentrate  all 
available  capital  and  energies  on  food 
and  agricultural  production  and  on  those 
ancillary  industries  which  depend  upon 
the  raw  materials  available  in  the  country 
concerned. 

Of  the  primary  commodities  produced 
in  the  East,  rice  is  the  most  vital  one 
although  other  food  grains,  oils  and 
fats,  fibres,  sugar,  tea.  tobacco  and 
minerals  are  all'  ol  great  importance. 
Rice  is  a  pan- Asiatic  problem  which  par¬ 
ticularly  affects  the  countries  in  which  we 
are  most  interested.  It  is  becoming  a  far 
more  serious  problem  than  is  generally 
realised.  Ways  of  solving  this  problem 
are  being  widely  discussed  and  considered. 
There  is  for  instance  the  question  of 
Government  participation  which  under 
present  circumstances  seems  difficult  to 
axoid 

The  Chairman  then  reviewed  the 
various  countries  in  which  the  Bank 
operates. 

After  referring  to  his  pending  retire¬ 
ment  Sir  Arthur  Morse  said;  The  credit 
lor  Hong  Kong's  progressiveness  must  go 
in  the  main  to  a  succession  of  far¬ 
sighted  Governors.  But  perhaps  the 
Bank  can  claim  a  little  credit  for  some  of 
Hong  Kong's  commercial  progress.  My 
long  experience  encourages  me  to  assert 
that  there  are  few  banks  or  commercial 
concerns  in  the  East  or  anywhere  else 
which  can  have  had  such  loyalty  and  sup¬ 
port  from  their  staff.  I  am  confident  that 
mv  successor  as  Chief  Manager,  Mr 
M  W.  Turner,  will  serve  the  Bank  well. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted 
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